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EDITORIAL 


It is only human nature to wish both to eat one’s cake and have it, but 
only too often the time at last comes when one simply has to choose which 
it is to be. It may be that such a time has now come with regard to the 
war in Korea. For two years the Allies in Korea have been persistently 
hoping that they would be able to settle the issue, or at least put an end to 
the fighting, on acceptable terms without having to ‘spread the war’. But 
the outcome of the United Nations Assembly’s deliberations on Korea and 
the Russo-Chinese rejection of the Indian plan for the repatriation of 
prisoners of war is that the expectation of both keeping the war localized 
within present limits, and ending it without a disastrous surrender of 
principle, has become extremely slender. The Allies are morally and 
politically in a position from which they cannot withdraw without dis- 
grace, while the Chinese Communists are apparently prepared to go on 
with the war indefinitely until their terms are accepted. President-elect 
Eisenhower, with a virtual mandate from the American people to wind 
up the war in the very near future, has been to the Korean front, talked 
to the commanders on the spot, and made a soldier’s appraisal of the 
situation. In the ensuing press conference he said as little of what he 
thought as is possible for a man in American public life, but his dilemma 
was sufficiently expressed in the much-quoted sentence: 


How difficult it seems to be in a war of this kind to work out a plan 
that will bring a positive and definite victory without possibly running a 
risk of enlarging the war. 


This sentence, coupled with a declaration that much could and would 
be done to ‘improve our position’, has generally been taken to mean that 
Eisenhower is opposed to any idea of ‘hitting China’. It can also, however, 
be interpreted as indicating that he would be prepared to take the risk 
mentioned if ‘positive and definite victory’ cannot be obtained in any 
other way. Probably he has not yet made up his mind and is in any case 
unlikely to commit himself publicly to a policy before he is in a position of 
full authority for taking action - that is to say, until his inauguration as 
President. Meanwhile he can consider the problem from every angle in 
the happy position of a man who has the certain prospect, but not yet the 
current responsibility, of executive power. 
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What are the factors which he has to weigh? The first of them is un- 
doubtedly the great moral and political gain to the Allied cause from the 
adoption of the Indian plan on the prisoner repatriation issue by the U N 
Assembly. One of the most serious weaknesses in the position hitherto has 
been the fact that India, in spite of her delegate’s participation in the 
Security Council’s original resolution condemning North Korean aggres- 
sion, has since then assumed a neutral attitude in the conflict, with the 
result that the U N military effort in Korea has looked very much like an 
intervention by Western powers on Asian soil, without any real support or 
approval from Asia. The adoption of the Indian plan by the Assembly has 
changed all that, for it means that the compromise terms, the rejection of 
which by the Communist powers is causing the war to continue, are terms 
which have the full endorsement of the so-called ‘bloc of Asian and Arab 
states’, not merely of the nations actually taking part in the Korean war. 
As these proposals clearly went as far as it was possible to go in concession 
to the Chinese claims, without accepting the intolerable demand for 
forcible repatriation, and as the dispute over repatriation is the only issue 
now formally standing in the way of an armistice, it follows that the ‘war 
aim’ for which the armed struggle is now being waged is to obtain armis- 
tice terms which the non-Communist world considers reasonable. 

On the other hand, the very fact that the Soviet Foreign Minister, by 
his absolutely uncompromising stand in the Assembly, not only rebuffed 
the extremely conciliatory moves of so influential a neutral as India, but 
also refrained from taking advantage of the initial American opposition to 
the Indian plan in order to isolate America in the Assembly, indicates 
that Russia attaches more importance to prolonging the war in Korea 
than to bringing about discord among the non-Communist powers by 
accepting a neutral proposal for its termination. And indeed, it can hardly 
be denied that from Moscow’s angle of vision the Korean war, as long as 
it remains localized as it has up to now, is a very profitable investment 
which can be expected to go on paying good strategic dividends for 
months, if not for years. It costs Russia nothing but a supply of war 
material, for most of which China pays with mineral and other exports to 
Russia; keeps a disproportionately large part of the available forces of the 
Western democracies locked up in a remote peninsula of Asia at the end 
of excessively long lines of communication; keeps China in a proper rela- 
tion of dependence on Russia; and produces continual friction and 
recrimination between America and her European allies. Why put an end 
to such an ideal state of affairs? But Russia could not compel the Chinese 
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un- to go on with the war if they did not also want it on their own account. 
the From Peking’s point of view, continuation of the war is worth while, 


IN because it provides all the advantages, without the risks, of a war 
has ‘emergency’ for uniting the nation after a revolutionary upheaval, enables 
the the regime to carry out an intensive build-up of its armed power without 
res- being embarrassed by civilian claims for priority, does no harm to China 
the except for the casualties (which are there of less significance than they 
an would be in any other country), and affords a fair prospect of ultimately 
t or obtaining victory by a prolonged war of attrition which the enemy will not 
has | have the patience to endure. 
1 of People on this side of the Iron Curtain have clung desperately, over the 
"ms many months of hair-splitting truce talks, to the belief that the Chinese, 
rab if not their Russian backers, really want peace and that it is only a matter 
rar. of striking a bargain over the terms of an armistice. But there is no reason 
ion / why the present rulers of either Russia or China should want this war 
for | to stop, as long as it remains strictly confined to the Korean peninsula. 
sue | There was indeed a moment in the summer of 1951 when the Chinese 
var | army in Korea was so badly disorganized, as a result of the rough handling 
nis- it had received in the battles of the spring, that it was in danger of being 
crumpled up completely by an Allied counter-offensive. But it was then 
by | that Malik came to their rescue with an appeal for a truce; the Allies at 


| 
| 
| 
fed once suspended active operations and allowed the truce talks to drag on 
| 
| 


but | month after month, while the Communists rebuilt their military strength 
1to | and re-equipped their forces with new material from Russia. A very 
ites | simple trick, but one which worked wonderfully well, thanks to the desire 
rea | of the democracies for an end to the war and their belief that the other 
by | side wanted to end it too. Today there would be no prospect of decisive 
dly | victory for an Allied land offensive in Korea except with large reinforce- 
-as | ments of man-power and at the cost of very heavy casualties. 

ent There remain the arms which have not been used - the arms in which 
for | the Allies are strongest and which are available to them without a major 
var | diversion of their man-power from other sectors of their world-wide 
to } defensive front. The Allies have sea-power, they have aircraft carriers, and 
the | they have land bases for strategic bombing of all the coastal provinces of 
nd | China. If China were to be visited with only a very small part of the 


la- | violence applied to Japan (exclusive of the atomic bombs) during the first 
nd | half of 1945, the character of the Far Eastern war would be entirely trans- 
nd | formed. There has, of course, been plenty of bombing and naval bombard- 
ese | ment of North Korea, but the Chinese do not care what happens to North 


| 
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Korea so long as it does not happen to them. If further pressure is to be 
applied to China to end the war on the basis of the armistice terms which 
have been approved by the United Nations, it is difficult to see how it can 
be done by any action limited to Korea; it can only be done by making 
the Chinese aware (as they are not yet aware) that they are waging war 
against a coalition of Great Powers and that war is not an affair in which 
one side has the right to choose when, where and how it will fight. 

There are two objections commonly made against any use of the naval 
and air arms against China. One is that the history of the Japanese 
invasion of China shows that China is unconquerable and that it is vain to 
hope that its rulers could be induced to modify their policy by anything 
that hostile warships or aircraft could do. The analogy of the Japanese 
invasion, however, is not relevant; China may be unconquerable, but 
nobody is now proposing to conquer China. The only aim is to compel the 
Peking Government to stop demanding the forcible repatriation of 
prisoners of war as the price of an armistice. Any operations against China 
should be preceded by intensive radio propaganda explaining the Indian 
plan and making it clear that nothing but Peking’s intransigence on this 
question prevents the cessation of hostilities. 

The second and graver objection to direct action against China is the 
fear that Russia might intervene and thus bring about a new world war. 
But Britain and America took a greater risk of war when they resisted the 
blockade of Berlin, and Russia then stopped short of the irrevocable step. 
There would indeed be danger, especially with the high speeds of modern 
aircraft, in any operations approaching the Soviet frontier or a Soviet 
military base, and for this reason it would be expedient to exclude Man- 
churia from any air offensive against China. But there does not seem to be 
any reason why the Russians should be more concerned about the bomb- 
ing of Tsingtao or Amoy than they are now about the bombing of 
Pyongyang or the Yalu power stations. It is impossible to prove that there 
is no risk at all in an extended Far Eastern strategy. But it has to be 
weighed against the greater risk which would be incurred by an ultimate 
acceptance of defeat in Korea. A world war came in 1939, not because the 
democracies had been bold in opposing aggression over the previous eight 
years, but because their policies had been timid and indecisive. Nothing 
would now be so likely to encourage Russia and China to courses of action 
leading to universal warfare as a humiliating fiasco in a collective operation 
which has the clear moral support of the entire non-Communist world. 
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RACIAL EQUALITY 
z war 
which John Strachey 
; Secretary of State for War, 1950-51 

naval 

anese | The purpose of this article is to suggest that the application of the principle 
ain to | of racial equality, in its widest sense, is the key to a successful world policy 
thing | for Britain. In three separate spheres, in the Far East, in the Middle East 
anese | and in the dependent parts of the Commonwealth, there is no hope of the 
, but | maintenance or re-assertion of Britain’s position except upon the basis of a 
-l the | Teal recognition, in practice, of the basic equality of status of human beings, 
n of | Hrespective of their colour, creed or race. Moreover, much larger changes, 
‘hi both in British policy and in the attitude of mind of the relevant sections 
thina os ; ‘ sn ae 

dj of the British people, are still necessary to give effect to this principle than 
aan | is usually supposed. We have made a start, but no more than a start in 
1 this / beginning to treat the peoples of Asia and Africa with whom we come into 

close contact as our equals. A prolonged revolution is today shaking the 

s the | whole continent of Asia to its foundations. It is not too much to say that 
war. | the first majority Labour Government saved Britain by freely recognizing 
d the | the independence of the great British dependencies of Southern Asia — 


| 
| 
step. | India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. But the situation which faces us today 
| 
| 
| 


dern | is different and more complex. 

oviet Let us attempt to see what would be involved, in the three spheres of the 
Man. | Middle East, the Far East and the dependent parts of the Common- 
> ba wealth, if we really began to put the principle of racial equality into 
onbe unvarying practice. 

The main nations of the Middle East are not British dependencies, as 
gs of were those of South and South-East Asia. But this complicates rather than 
here | eases the problem of our future relationship with them. In this area, 
0 be | Britain has so far sought to retain some at least of the military and econo- 
nat€ / mic predominance which she had long held. But such British military- 
> the } predominance is not really compatible with the independence of the 
‘ight | nations of the Middle East, nor is it in fact necessary or even conducive to 
hing | the successful conduct of the great enterprises, which, above all in the oil 
tion | industry, are there carried on. These enterprises are now predominantly 
tion of a joint Anglo-American character. What is needed for their protection 


is a well considered defence scheme based upon an alliance between the 
local Powers, some of which, such as Turkey and Israel, are by no means 
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negligible militarily, and the Western countries. But the physical presence 
of large British forces in the area is an almost unsurmountable obstacle to 
the achievement of this alliance. It is an attempt to maintain the vestiges 
of Britain’s cld exclusive imperial position: it will fail, and will deserve to 
fail if it is obstinately persisted in. 

The next Labour Government will have the task of disentangling the 
real needs of the area for security from aggression, from the now out of date 
British imperial pretentions with which they have become entangled. In 
this area, as a matter of fact, our American allies have adopted a more 
up-to-date and progressive policy than we have, and we should not hesi- 
tate to learn from them. For only when we in fact begin to treat the 
peoples of the Middle East as equals, in whose territory it is quite impos- 
sible to station our troops against their wishes, will things begin to go right 
with us in this part of the world. This is the real application, the test case, 
of the principle of racial equality in the Middle East. Individual English- 
men do not treat individual Arabs, on the whole, as inferiors. On the con- 
trary, British officers and administrators have a romantic, “T. E. Lawrence’ 
regard for them. But when it comes to the relationship of the British 
Government with their Governments, we still attempt to use our armed 
forces as, in effect, resident garrisons for, in the last resort, imposing our 
will upon them. And then we wonder why they don’t seem to like us, in 
spite of our romantic regard for them! The appearance of the new 
Egyptian Government gives us an opportunity for a radical revision of our 
whole Middle Eastern policy, on a basis of genuine racial equality. If we 
settle with Egypt on the Sudan and on the question of the Canal Zone we 
shall have taken the first critical step in this area — a step comparable to 
the granting of Indian independence in Southern Asia. The Middle East 
will gain immensely in security. The only thing which will be lost will be 
those vestiges of British military predominance and prestige referred to 
above. And the sooner we make up our minds to do without them the 
better. For the alternative is to continue indefinitely those complex, those 
positively Baroque, exercises by which the Foreign Office attempts to play 
off the conflicting interests of the area, in order to maintain British pre- 
dominance. All that is as out of date as dancing a minuet round an oil 
derrick. Let us drop it. 

The Far Eastern situation is dominated by the fact of the Chinese revo- 
lution. No Western Social Democrat can do anything but deplore the fact 
that that revolution has taken a Communist form. But one must face the 
fact that it has. British Labour is not called upon to pass judgement on the 
character of the present Chinese Government. But what we are called upon 
to do is make up our minds as to whether that Government is there to 
stay. It is impossible to comprehend how any one can suppose that the 
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present Chinese Government is not there to stay. After forty-five years of 
revolution, civil war, foreign invasions and chaos, China has at length been 
unified under a strong regime. That fact alone, and quite irrespective of 
whether or not it is from our point of view a good regime, ensures its 
stability. Even to attempt to overturn it would require a major war of 
intervention, and it would be far more likely to result in the triumphant 
consolidation of the Communist regime on a wave of patriotic fervour, than 
in its overturn. 

The next Labour Government must take its stand squarely upon the 
last Labour Government’s act of recognition of the present Chinese Gov- 
ernment. This act is now seen as no diplomatic formality but as a vital 
expression of the British attitude towards the immense and continuing 
process of the Asian revolution. It is unfortunately in this field that we are 
bound to run the risk of serious disagreement with our American allies, 
unless, as we must all hope, American policy becomes more realistic. 

Hitherto American policy in the Far East has been tragically mistaken. 

Starting from a position in which, since America was not a colonial power, 
she enjoyed the goodwill of the peoples of Asia to a far greater degree than 
did any European nation, the American Government has become en- 
tangled in policies which have made it easy for the Chinese Communists to 
represent it as the implacable enemy of Asian independence and popular 
aspirations. These disastrous American policies have followed from the 
exigencies of American domestic politics rather than from any objective 
study of the situation in Asia as it is. They have stemmed from a hatred of 
Communism so fanatical that the American Government has felt it neces- 
sary to express both in words and actions its violent hostility to the Chinese 
Communist Government, even after that Government had unmistakably 
become the National Government of the most numerous people in the 
world. These characteristics of America’s Far Eastern policy concern us 
only in so far as they threaten to involve the allies of America, including 
Britain, in a general Far Eastern war with China. Unfortunately it cannot 
be doubted that they do in fact threaten so to do. Although America does 
not intend to attack China, she has as yet been unable to make up her 
mind even to attempt to make peace with her. In the emergencies of the 
second phase of the Korean war, there was acute danger of Chinese 
aggressiveness, combined with American refusal to face facts, producing a 
general Far Eastern war. Moreover, that danger persists and will persist 
until the Western powers, including America, recognize the elementary 
fact of the existence of a strong and stable Government over 500 million 
Chinese, seat that Government on the Security Council of the United 
Nations, disavow the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, and find some 
solution for the island of Formosa. 


1* 
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Nor will it be possible to slur over this difference of view with our Ameri- 
can ally. Involvement in a general Far Eastern war would be in the fullest 
sense of the word suicidal for Britain. This is an example of the general 
attitude to the American alliance which we must adopt. We must do 
everything we can to maintain that alliance: but there might be penalties 
for blindly following our allies which we could not and must not pay. 
Fearful as might be the consequences for the world and ourselves of a 
serious breach in Anglo-American relations, one event at least would be 
more fatal still: the involvement of Britain in a hopeless and unnecessary 
war, which the British people did not believe to be justified, and in which 
no British Government could consequently induce them to fight. There is 
no doubt that a general war with China which began while the American 
Government maintained its present attitude in the Far East, would be 
regarded by the British people as a war of this unjustified character. 
Therefore any British Government which even pretended to our American 
allies that we could follow them into such a war would be merely deceiving 
them. It is far better, precisely for the sake of decent Anglo-American 
relations, to make such facts as these clear from the outset. 

Moreover, much more is involved in the Far Eastern situation even 
than the recognition of, and the establishment of peaceful relations with, 
the present Chinese Government. Both Britain and the West as a whole 
must come to terms with the Asian revolution. Britain has done so, to her 
own immense benefit, in the case of the countries of Southern Asia. It is far 
more difficult to do so in the case of the countries of the Far East, because 
there the revolution is under Chinese leadership and has therefore taken 
on a Communist character. But the necessity remains as absolute in this 
case as in the other. For no one can suppose that the old semi-colonial 
status can be re-imposed either upon China or upon the Far East as a 
whole. A new relationship of equality must be established. In some coun- 
tries, such as Malaya, Japan, Siam, there is still time to establish such 
relations with nationalist but non-Communist regimes. But when, as in 
China, and it may be surmised in the northern part of Indo-China also, 
Communism has irrevocably become the form of the national movement, 
then this fact, however unpalatable, must be recognized. Britain, France 
and the other old imperial nations must face this situation; and they may 
well have to make further far-reaching adjustments of policy to meet it. 
For a refusal to do so will result, not in the re-establishment of their old 
positions, but in the overrunning of the entire area by Communist forces. 

The Labour Government of 1945-51 achieved the first basic stage of 
the transformation of the British Empire into a free Commonwealth of 
Nations. But that transformation is in many respects incomplete, and 
there will be no more urgent task before the next Labour Government than 
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to carry it forward. So here again the issue is in fact a question of the real 
acceptance, in practice and not merely in words, of the principle of racial 
equality. It is not until we really begin to behave to the peoples of the Far 
East in a way which makes them understand that we regard them as our 
equals, that we shall come to terms with them. 

Finally, the principle of racial equality must find its most direct expres- 
sion in the dependent parts of the British Commonwealth itself. In several 
important respects, the structure and character of the British Common- 
wealth must be transformed if it is to prosper, or even in the long run to 
survive. 

Here the principle of racial equality must be asserted without compro- 
mise. Compromise is a permissible and indeed highly desirable course in 
nearly all political issues. But there are a very few issues which are of so 
special and peculiar a character that compromise cannot be applied to 
them. The principle of racial equality is one of them. What is necessary is 
the unequivocal assertion in practice, by the governing authorities in the 
British Commonwealth, of the principle that a citizen’s liberties, demo- 
cratic rights, and economic, social and educational opportunities, are not 
dependent upon the colour of his or her skin. This is a condition which 
must be fulfilled if there is to be any future for our unique association of 
nations and peoples. To suppose that the British Commonwealth, with its 
immense majority of Asian and African citizens, can endure if it is con- 
ducted on the basis of white racial supremacy, would be ludicrous if it 
were not tragic. The immense benefits which continued association can 
bring both to our Asian and African fellow citizens, and to ourselves, can- 
not possibly be achieved unless we demonstrate our freedom from race 
prejudice in the most scrupulous manner. 

The assertion of this indispensable principle of racial equality will not, 
however, be easy. In the first place we know that in one part of the Com- 
monwealth — South Africa — it is not merely sometimes disregarded, but is 
violently denied by the present Government. We cannot, of course, inter- 
fere in the affairs of this fully self-governing part of the Commonwealth, 
but what we must do is apply the principle of racial equality, without fear 
or favour, in all those parts of the Commonwealth for which we are 
responsible. There must be no more Seretse Khama incidents. We cannot 
ignore the fact that this may cause difficulties and differences, not only 
with an important section of South African opinion, but also - though to a 
lesser degree — with some sections of the European population in other 
parts of the Commonwealth. Such differences, and their possible conse- 
quences, are to be most sincerely deplored if they arise. But the conse- 
quences to the future of the Commonwealth of any weakening or equivo- 
cation in the application of the principle of racial equality, would be so 
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certainly fatal that possible differences with the white overseas communi- 
ties must be faced unflinchingly. 

The application of the principle of racial equality is of course not the 
only thing we must do in order to put our relations with the peoples of 
Asia and Africa on a sound basis. There is the whole question of the 
steady development of self-government in the dependent areas of the 
Commonwealth. And there is the whole immense question of the economic 
development of the underdeveloped continents by the provision of large 
amounts of capital from the industrialized countries. This article cannot 
take up either of these vitally important issues. But even in these spheres 
is not the underlying issue that of the principle of racial equality? Is not 
the key to success, in the one case in the sphere of political institutions, and 
in the other in the sphere of economic development, to be found in the 
application of the principle of racial equality? 


Mr. Julian Amery, M.P., will reply to this article next month, and it is hoped 
to have further discussion of the subject in later issues. 
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BACKGROUND TO MAU MAU 


Henry Swanzy 
The author is editor of the journal of the Royal African Society, African Affairs. 


Movements that combine ‘politics’ and ‘religion’ are no new thing in 
Africa, where the distinction in any case is unknown in the tribe. Even 
where the politics turn on resistance to the interloper, sc. the white man, 
the history of these movements goes back at least a hundred years, through 
John Buchan’s Laputa (in Prester John) to the locus classicus in South African 
history, the girl Nongqase, who persuaded thousands of Xhosa in the 
1850s that a great cloud would come out of a blood red sun and roll the 
white men into the sea, if only they would kill their cattle (which they did). 
In the Maji Maji revolt against the Germans in Tanganyika, in the revolt 
against the British in Nyasaland during the first war, in the case of the 
South African Israelites at Bulhoek in 1921, magic was always evoked by 
seers, and implicitly believed in. Bullets would melt, the sun would 
descend, planes would come with bombs from America, God would arrive 
at one o’clock in the afternoon. Otherwise, how could one possibly fight 
the superior strength of the strangers ? 

Nor were the movements always war-like. The only extended study 
known to me, by the Swedish missionary Bengt Sundkler (Bantu Prophets 
in South Africa 1948), lists over 1,000 separatist churches, essentially politi- 
cal, and equally essentially religious, whether of the big, heavy, Ethiopian 
type, run as a kind of superior insurance company, or of the thin, highly 
strung Zionist type, which believes in prophecy and baptism, and links 
its lessons with the tribal waters. Apart from the zealots of Bulhoek, mown 
down by South African aeroplanes, there is no account of resistance by 
the Castor Oil Dead Churches, although in at least one church the most 
famous prophet, the Zulu Shembe, ran his ashram as an ilkhanda, on the 
model of the old age-grade barracks of Chaka, near the high place 
Ekuphakameni, eighteen miles from Durban, where he died in 1935. 

The cults have vastly increased in the last ten years, as has all belief in 
magic, both white and black, through the increase in social tensions. Such 
a movement is virtually inevitable, given the failure of the European 
regimes to introduce institutions around which the emotions of Africa may 
grow. It has been traced schematically by Bronislaw Malinowski, in his. 
last work, Dynamics of Culture Change. Under the first column he lists white 
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influences, interests and intentions; under the second, processes of culture contact 
and change; under the third, surviving forms of traditions; under the fourth, 
the reconstructed past; under the fifth and last, new forms of spontaneous 
African reintegration or reaction. A layman might consider that the movement, 
so greatly increased by the war and the consequent European enfeeble- 
ment, both material and moral, is summed up best in those lines of 
Housman: 


I a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


At any rate, so much have the cults increased that a high Catholic digni- 
tary declared recently in private conversation, and not entirely by way of 
a joke, that the eventual heir of all the ages in Africa will be the Watch 
Tower. 

This latter phenomenon, perhaps the most widely spread _politico- 
religious movement at the present time, is linked, as are so many, with 
a source in America, in this case Judge Rutherford, the New York founder 
of Fehovah’s Witnesses, whose English disciples are to be seen any week-end 
selling leaflets from cloth knapsacks on the drab side-walks of any English 
provincial town. They too, like the Africans, want to feel relevant, to kick 
against Authority and the great ones of this world. The main focus in 
Africa was originally the copper-belt in Northern Rhodesia, where the 
sect was banned just before the war. Needless to say it continued to win 
proselytes, moving along the railway into the Congo, where in due time 
it became the most vigorous of the secret societies, culminating in riots 
whose leaders are still in the Belgian detention camps set up for rélegués in 
distant forests. This Kitawala movement, whose adherents demonstrated 
with white vestments and crosses outside district bomas, was linked in an 
undefined way with Kibangism, whose founder, Simon Kibangu, died last 
year after thirty years of rélégation. It broke out again in 1944 in outlying 
villages, and was put down so severely that two Belgian officers were sent 
to prison for their excessive zeal. Despite this, three new sects were reported 
in the last year: Munkukusa, which has spread from French Africa, with 
preachers declaring that the European has stolen the élan vitale of Africa, 
Nzambi xa Jonas, and Vanda, all hierarchial and all banned. These move- 
ments are all either derived from Protestantism or spread among déracinés. 
There seem to be fewer movements of this nature in the Catholic world, 
perhaps because of the superior symbolism of Catholicism, its less active 
education, and its superior psychology, which does not run so often head- 
on against the main stumbling block of Protestant Africa, the plurality of 
wives. (It is said that the Catholic missionary goes to his work hating the 
African and learns to love him, while the love of the Protestant, with his 
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frequent furloughs, often turns rancid.) Nevertheless, several of the Congo- 
lese movements may have a Catholic origin, while the Spaniards in Rio 
Muni have an astonishing cult, Mobueti, which transfers the entire Christian 
myth into local terms, with tie (Adam), Mienta (Eve), rebel angels, para- 
dise, Mary and Jesus. 

The Spaniards also have a cult whose fetish is Digol, a name which 
appears in Europe as De Gaulle, no doubt the symbol, there, of liberation. 
And in fact the significant development of the last ten years, in the quicken- 
ing phase of African reintegration or reaction, is the abandonment of Christian 
models, while to some extent preserving Christian modes. For example, in 
Nigeria there is the phenomenon of the National Church, which has a 
tabernacle at Aba. Here pastors read the Lesson from Dr Nnamdi 
Azikiwe’s political testament (which is written incidentally in chapter and 
verse) and they sing as the main hymn the poem he wrote on his fortieth 
birthday, My Life has been a Foy to Me. The most elaborate description of 
such an eclectic cult that has come to hand is a study of Dini ya Msambwa, 
by the Bishop of the Upper Nile in a recent Uganda Journal. This sect has 
developed in Western Kenya, where the tension is inevitably greatest, 
owing to the presence of white settlement. As always in a materialist 
civilization like our own, the prophets are generally treated as quite mad, 
and are, more often than not, locked up, as was Elijah Masinde, the foun- 
der of the Dini ya Msambwa, the cult of the spirits of the dead. Like nearly 
all similar churches in Africa, it was launched after its founder had fallen 
foul of the local mission over a plurality of wives. In this case it was the 
Friends Mission in Kitosh country around Mount Elgon, and the date 
was 1935. Nothing much happened before 1947. In that year, Elijah was 
greeted by his John the Baptist, one Donisio, an excommunicated Catho- 
lic, who recognized and hailed him as one seen with medals in a vision 
of Christ. (Elijah Masinde had won his medals in an inter-territorial soccer 
match against Uganda for the Gossage Cup in 1930.) The movement’s 
main tenets are plural wives, the levirate (inheritance of a brother’s wife), 
certain taboos, the wearing of beards and turbans with a cross on the 
kanzu (robe), and the expulsion of Europeans. In the following year they 
attempted to install regalia in the sacred Lake Saiyuni (Sion) on Mount 
Elgon, where they had baptized many neophytes, and there was a riot 
and firing. The year after that, the primitive Suk were stirred up by a 
disciple called Lucas Kipkech. Only last summer, police from Kenya and 
Uganda were combing the fastnesses of Elgon for members of the band. 

The Dini ya Msambwa were banned in 1949 with other similar move- 
ments, the Dini ya Jesu Cristo and the Dini wa Roho, Dreamer. There followed 
a ban on the Kipsigis Central Association, which had set up a series of cells, 
the Kikuyu Central Association, and Mau Mau. This is the movement 
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about which so much pother is being made at the moment. Its main sig- 
nificance, within the total African picture, is that it represents a complete 
turning away from Europe, under the almost certain influence of a disciple 
of the same Bronislaw Malinowski, the Kikuyu Jomo Kenyatta. It was 
first reported the year he arrived in the colony, after some fifteen years of 
exile, and it corresponds almost word for word with the dedication of the 
book he published in 1938, Facing Mount Kenya. 


To Moigoi and Wamboi and all the dispossessed youth of Africa: for perpetua- 
tion of communion with ancestral spirits through the fight for African Freedom, and 
in the firm belief that the dead, the living, and the unborn will unite to rebuild the 
destroyed shrines. 


By 1949 the Government was aware of a series of inchoate cells through- 
out Kipsigis and particularly Kikuyu country, both highly political 
tribes, which had formed associations, the Kikuyu as early as 1922 through 
the Minister Jesse Kariuki (later the first accused of Mau Mau) with a 
programme that included law courts and schools. From October 1950, and 
probably earlier, anyone who read the East African Standard with any 
attention would find references to Mau Mau almost every month. After 
a long record of resistance to cattle inoculation and soil erosion works, it 
came out into the open early last year in the South Nyeri district, burning 
the buildings and granaries of missionaries and settlers. Despite all that 
has been written about it and its oath, it is still not clear what the name 
is derived from, whether from an inversion of the Kikuyu uma (get out), 
or a gobbling sound, or mau, the Kikuyu stem for strength, or from some 
resemblance to the initials of African Union. For our purpose, it is the 
latest and best publicized of anti-European political-religious movements. 

It may be useful to place these activities within a comprehensible world 
picture. In the first place, how do Mau Mau and the others link with the 
deep rear of the cold war? There seems no evidence so far of Russian inter- 
vention, beyond speculations about the famous staff of the Soviet Embassy 
at Addis Ababa, whose size has been many times magnified. It is true that 
two or three years ago some zealous Belgian security officers turned in a 
circumstantial account of Russian ships picking up witch-doctors off the 
Congo, for indoctrination in Moscow. What is far more important for us 
to realize is that the witch doctors and the Communists have one thing in 
common: they are both, as it were, using magic against the inhuman 
machinery of the industrialized West. They both represent the reaction of 
peasant peoples to the machine. That both their ideologies ultimately issue 
into something far worse than the levelling, suburban type of mind of the 
typical Western product is neither here nor there. If this is true, we have 
to reconsider more than certain aspects of security policy. Immediately, 
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there is the really deplorable ignorance of African facts, and the misunder- 
standing of such facts as we have, by people who have learned to despise 
the religious impulse, not finding it necessary in their own lives. The 
appeal to Africa made by Governments at home and abroad is always in 
the dry tones of income-tax inspectors. (Sir Philip Mitchell, the late 
Governor of Kenya, was one of the few who tried to escape this rule, but 
the habits of a lifetime were too much against him.) For purposes of 
government, the religious factor should play a far greater, indeed a pre- 
ponderating réle, not as an opiate of the people, but as their enlivener. 
But this goes far beyond the colonial sphere, since the expatriate 
government is but the reflection of attitudes at home. The essential thing 
for a system to last is that it be organized around stable human emotions. 
That is not true of our civilization today, whose main drive is material, 
economic, the struggle for existence. Such a system is bound to fail, since 
it does not make allowances for the whole complex of human emotions, 
awe, the symbols of the world around and behind us, the family life. These 
are wide and unsettling vistas, but they derive directly from a survey, 
however short, of the African religious movements, whose latest and most 
savage, but certainly not the last example, is Mau Mau. 


























WHY WAS SLANSKY HANGED?P 


Richard Lowenthal 
Bonn Correspondent of the Observer 


In the Soviet sphere, show trials are the continuation of top-level discus- 
sions by more effective means. They are not the procedure by which an 
opposition within the inner councils of the Communist Party is defeated, 
but the recognized form in which the prevailing faction announces its 
final victory to the rank and file; they constitute an act of political ex post 
legislation, establishing which forms of political heresy must be considered 
criminal in the future. The political question raised by the gruesome 
comedy just enacted at Prague — as distinct from the human and philo- 
sophical problem — is therefore precisely this: Whose victory over whom has 
thus been announced, and what is the heresy now proscribed for all time? 

Any attempt to answer the question in purely Czech terms is bound to 
fail, for the obvious reason that follow-up trials in Poland, Rumania and 
Eastern Germany have already been announced, and that some of the 
most important victims are long-standing members of the international 
Communist machine whose links with specifically Czech problems are 
somewhat casual. Nor would it be adequate to see the chief international 
significance of the trial in the proscription of Zionism, the State of Israel, 
and international Jewish organizations in general: this issue is clearly 
of some importance in Czechoslovakia, which was at one time the 
Russian-selected source of East European arms deliveries to Israel, and 
possibly in Rumania which permitted Jewish mass emigration until quite 
recently; but it has been deliberately played down in the otherwise 
extensive reporting of the trial in Poland, Hungary and Russia. 

The real importance of the trial appears to be that it marks the transi- 
tion from the extermination of potential ‘Titoists’, i.e. of would-be rebels 
against the subordination of the satellite States to Russia, to the liquida- 
tion of a faction of the international Communist machine, with the prob- 
able aim of isolating, compromising and finally liquidating the Russian 
backers of that faction. 

The transition can be followed by studying the time-sequence of demo- 
tions and arrests, and comparing the personal record of the victims. By the 
end of 1949, three of the leaders of ‘national-Communist’ groups — Laszlo 
Rajk in Hungary, Kochi Dsodse in Albania, and Traicho Kostov in 
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Bulgaria — had been hanged; Wladyslaw Gomulka in Poland had been 
deposed and arrested. The one remaining group of this type, and possibly 
the most strongly entrenched one, was a clique of Slovak Communists, 
comprising several Ministers in the Slovak sub-government and the 
Party’s outstanding intellectual leaders. The chiefs of this group — Husak, 
Novomesky, Okalis, etc. — have not yet been tried, but they were named 
during the Slansky trial and Novomesky appeared as a witness. The 
former Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Vlado Clementis, himself a Slovak 
and a man of known independence of outlook, had links with this group; 
Okalis was his brother-in-law. In the spring of 1950, Clementis was 
deposed, and by May the hold of the Slovak group on Government and 
Party had been broken in a bitter and open political struggle and its 
leaders arrested. Clementis’s own arrest in February 1951 was the belated 
last act of what may be called the ‘Titoist purge.’ 

Meanwhile, however, the first act of the new play had already started. 
In November 1950, the Brno regional secretary of the Party, Otto Sling- 
Schlesinger, was arrested, shortly followed by his friend Maria Svermova, 
the Assistant General Secretary of the Party. Sling, a medical doctor, had 
joined the Russian secret service during the Spanish civil war, when he 
worked in Paris and Spain as organizer of a medical aid committee which 
acted as a cover for Russian activities. He managed to reach Russia via 
France and Britain during the war, and was assigned to organize the 
medical services of the Czech Legion. That job, too, did not take him far 
from machine politics, for on his return he was selected by Slansky for a 
high Party post. Svermova, too, the widow of the Politburo member Jan 
Sverma, who was killed in the 1944 Slovak rising — a rising to which he 
and Slansky were sent from Russia — had spent the war years in the Soviet 
Union. We find the same Spanish or Russian background with all the 
other victims of winter 1950 and summer 1951: Colonel Pavel of the 
Security forces, formerly of the International Brigade and linked to the 
intelligence department of the Soviet Army; General Rejcin, Deputy 
Defence Minister and Chief of Military Intelligence, who made his 
entire military career in the Soviet Army and was appointed to his Prague 
post on the understanding that he would regularly report to the Russians 
on every detail of the Czech Army organization; Army personnel chief 
Kopold, a son-in-law of Svermova and equally Russian-trained. Finally 
there was Artur London-Gerard, who had not only worked outside 
Czechoslovakia, but outside the Czech Communist Party as a Comintern 
functionary since 1936: in Spain, in the French resistance and finally in 
Switzerland, from where he transmitted funds for the Communist post- 
war strikes in France — funds which, it is believed, were partly raised by 
some of the very same Czech trade deals with the West for which some 
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minor lights were now sentenced as ‘saboteurs’, and partly by the Ruma- 
nian Government’s skill in tracing the hidden Swiss funds of Rumanian 
capitalists and blackmailing them into handing them over to Communist 
agents. (That operation may yet be ‘revealed’, in the forthcoming trial 
of Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker, as a factional device of these ‘conspira- 
tors’ for financing the deviationism of André Marty and Charles Tillon in 
France!) Only after the Communists seized power in Czechoslovakia, in 
February 1948, did London return as personnel chief of the Foreign 
Ministry — not in order to assist Clementis, as the Prague prosecution now 
maintains, but in order to keep an eye on him. 

In contrast to the Slovak group, all the top people of this newly defeated 
faction are thus men without national roots and with many years of 
service in Russia’s international machine. The prosecution obliquely 
recognized this fact by describing Slansky, Geminder and London as 
*‘Trotskyites’. The case of Bedrich Geminder, whose obvious non-Czech 
origin and mysterious identity puzzled so many visitors, is the most 
characteristic: he was a Viennese with the real name of Fritz Glaubauf 
who had worked in the Communist Youth International and the Comin- 
tern since the early twenties; but up to the war his only connection with 
Czechoslovakia was that he was arrested there in 1936 during a visit made 
on behalf of the Comintern’s West European Bureau, then in Copenhagen, 
and sentenced as a Russian spy! The Russians got him out before the 
Germans came in, and all through the war this ‘Trotskyite’ was sitting in 
the headquarters of the Comintern and its successor institute which co- 
ordinated Russian propaganda to occupied Europe, as one of the closest 
and most trusted assistants of Dimitrov and Manuilsky. As for Slansky 
himself, he joined the international Communist élite during his stay at 
the ‘Lenin School’ from 1930 to 1932, and spent the war years in Moscow 
as a member of the Czech Communist Politbureau; there he enjoyed close 
relations with the political department of the Soviet Army and its mouth- 
piece, the Soviet Information Bureau under Losovsky. Through them he 
was assigned in 1943 to prepare plans for the post-war expulsion of 
national minorities from Eastern and Central Europe; through them, he 
was also attached to the Ukrainian partisan headquarters and there 
trained for his role in the Slovak rising. His fall, like that of Luca and Ana 
Pauker in Rumania and of André Marty in France, is incomprehensible 
except as a step in the overthrow of some Russian faction with which they 
all were linked. 

The defeated Russian and international faction to which Slansky 
belonged is now generally assumed to have been that of the ‘Zhdanovites’ 
— the followers of the late Andrej Zhdanov, Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party under Stalin and founder of the Cominform. 
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At the height of his power, in 1947, Zhdanov openly encouraged an 
aggressive policy in Europe, based on the assumption that the ‘camp of 
the imperialists’ was so severely shaken by the war and its aftermath that 
it could no longer summon the strength to resist. Inside Russia, the 
economic theory for this ‘leftist’ policy was developed by Vosnessensky, 
then still a member of the Politburo, in a book claiming that the com- 
bined potential of the ‘Peoples Democracies’ and Russia was already 
superior to the strength of the imperialist camp; the book was later with- 
drawn and Vosnessensky dropped from all visible functions without 
explanation. In Europe, Tito’s Yugoslavia, then the most thoroughly 
dictatorial as well as the most aggressive of the ‘People’s Democracies’, 
was upheld as a model to the others and made the original seat of the 
Cominform, and Zhdanov even backed the Yugoslav leaders in their 
criticism of the war and post-war policy of the French and Italian Com- 
munists as insufficiently revolutionary — a criticism which was eagerly 
echoed in France by André Marty. There is evidence that at the same 
time Slansky — the leading Czech delegate at the first Cominform con- 

ference — directed a closely similar criticism against the ‘coalition politics’ 

of Gottwald, and that the Prague coup of February 1948 was the fruit of 
a combination of Slansky’s initiative and Russian pressure. 

By that time, however, the decline of Zhdanovism had already begun: 
Stalin had turned against Tito and Dimitrov on the question of the Balkan 
federation, fearing that Belgrade was becoming too strong a rival centre of 
attraction to the satellites. The open conflict with Tito and the excom- 
munication of the Yugoslav Party was quickly followed by the death of 
Zhdanov, by the removal of large numbers of his appointees inside 
Russia, and by the liquidation of ‘potential Titos’ in various satellite 
countries. The new victims of the present wave are, on this reading, 
Communist leaders who, without choosing the Titoist way of national 
independence, tried to continue on the road of ‘Zhdanovite’ leftism at a 
time when Soviet strategy was already changing. 

Though the managers of the Prague trial have deliberately confused 
the issue by charging Slansky and his friends with sticking too long to a 
coalition with other parties — the policy in fact pursued by the triumphant 
Gottwald — an indirect confirmation of the ‘leftist’ origin of the group is 
afforded by the use of the term ‘Trotskyite’. Moreover, the trial has 
yielded a few glimpses of the backstage reality which indicate the way in 
which two more questions may eventually be answered: the question of 
the historical origin of the ‘Zhdanovite’ group, and the question of those 
Russian protectors of the group who survived Zhdanov’s death and 
delayed its liquidation for several years — the people who may be ultimately 
attained if the trials lead back into Russia itself. 
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In the first place, the trial has underlined the role played in the 
defeated faction by former members of Russia’s international control 
group in the Spanish civil war. The official version is that ex-fighters of 
the International Brigades were demoralized during their subsequent 
internment in French camps and then hired by the secret services of the 
‘imperialists’; the truth is that the people in question were working 
already in Spain under the direction of the Red Army’s intelligence 
department and the NK VD respectively, and owe their subsequent 
prominent role to this very fact. Now the task of this international team of 
political commissars must have been extremely distasteful to many of 
them, because one important part of it was the maintenance of the legal 
continuity of the Spanish Republic and the prevention of thoroughgoing 
revolutionary measures in the interest of Russian diplomacy, which was 
then still striving to gain the confidence of the Western powers. They 
consoled themselves with the hope that in a future major clash they would 
be free to pursue a revolutionary policy with Russian support; and some 
of them — including Tito, who had held a responsible post in the selection 
and transport of volunteers for Spain — seem to have had a later oppor- 
tunity to discuss the lessons of Spain with Russian experts in partisan 
warfare. At any rate, both Tito’s conduct of the partisan campaign in 
Yugoslavia and his criticism of the tactics pursued by the French Com- 
munists show evidence of a critical political and military study of the 
Spanish experience. Incidentally, it was in assisting the escape from 
France of some members of this ‘Spanish aristocracy’ of international 
Communism that the American agent Noel Field, then working in 
Switzerland in close contact with a group of Red Army intelligence 
agents, rendered his most signal service to the Soviet cause and acquired 
the personal contacts which have made him a central figure in the present 
chain of trials. 

During the war, when some of the Communist leaders who had gone 
through this development tried to act on their conviction and to evolve 
revolutionary partisan tactics, they found - as Tito’s published radio 
exchanges with the Russians show — that they were once again called 
upon to avoid revolutionary measures and to conduct resistance to the 
Germans in a framework of national unity. But they also found that with 
a little diplomacy and firmness they could defy these instructions without 
risking open disavowal by Russia. This was not only the experience of 
Tito, but up to a point also of Tillon in Southern France. Somebody in 
Russia must have protected them, and it is not unlikely that they may 
have enjoyed the support of the political spokesmen of the Red Army, on 
the grounds that at any rate they were fighting and tying down German 
forces. The political administration of the Army was at that time in the 
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hands of Shcherbakov, a rising and energetic Politburo member who died 
in 1944, and was more powerful than at any later or previous time since 
the liquidation of Marshal Tukhachevsky and his political chief, Gamar- 
nik, in 1937. Under the pressure of war, the Army’s political administra- 
tion somewhat changed its function and became less of an instrument for 
supervising the officers and more of a spokesman of military requirements 
inside the Party hierarchy. One striking expression of this increased 
political influence was that the co-ordination of all foreign propaganda by 
the Soviet Information Bureau came under Shcherbakov’s responsibility. 
Under him, the direct head of the Information Bureau was Losovsky, 
the direct wartime superior of Slansky and Ana Pauker. 

The detailed organizational relations between the various parts of the 
Russian State machine involved in this development — the Army’s political 
administration, the Army intelligence department, the foreign depart- 
ment of the Ministry of State Security, the remnants of the Comintern -— 
are still impenetrable to the outsider. What seems clear is that somewhere 
in this thicket a group of key people, both Russian and non-Russian, gave 
deliberate support to the left wing of international Communism during 
the war and took part in the formation of the Zhdanovite conception after 
the war. It is in this circle, too, that the sources of the protection afforded 
to some leading international Zhdanovites for years after Zhdanov’s 
death must be sought. 

If the reports are true that for some time after Zhdanov’s death 
Lavrentij Beria fought a stubborn rearguard action against the rising 
power of Malenkov, the ultimate protecting hand may have been that of 
Beria himself, now reluctantly withdrawn from one after the other of his 
former protégés. In the reconstructed Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Beria’s position seems somewhat weakened by the 
small number of his subordinates who appear in the lists. What is certain 
is that Shcherbakov has never found a successor of equal political weight, 
and that both Losovsky and Manuilsky — the Russian chief of the Comin- 
tern during the Dimitrov period — have disappeared from public view 
since 1951 and have not been re-elected to the Central Committee. 
Considering the fate of their former subordinates, it would only be plain 
Soviet logic if all the vanished men of this period, including the mysterious 
Noel Field himself, would yet make their final bow to world history on the 
stage of a Russian monster trial. But that will not happen until the 
struggle for the succession in Russia has been decided with the same 
degree of finality as the struggle for the control of the outposts. 
















































STEVENSON AND THE AMERICAN LIBERAL 
DILEMMA 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr 
Department of History, Harvard University 


The author was one of Governor Stevenson’s principal advisers during the recent Presi- 
dential campaign. 


Rarely has any American politician made so profound an impression on 
so many people in so short a time as Adlai Stevenson. And — to paraphrase 
his own epigram about Senator Taft’s losing the nomination but winning 
the nominee -- never in American history has any presidential candidate 
succeeded so remarkably in losing the election and winning the electorate. 
Governor Stevenson not only lost the election; he even ran behind his 
party. But his stature has been in no way diminished by defeat. Only two 
men have polled more votes in the nation’s history: Franklin Roosevelt in 
1940 and Dwight Eisenhower in 1952. The more than 100,000 letters 
which poured into Springfield after the election — many of them from 
Republicans with a bad conscience — make clear the extent to which even 
those who voted against him want to look to him for national leadership 
in the years to come. His campaign achieved everything except victory. 

The purpose of a presidential campaign is to display the character of 
the candidate. No one can act a role through all the agony and fatigue of 
a campaign, all the gruelling months of impossible hours, incessant 
speeches and implacable public appearances. The true lineaments are 
bound to slip through, no matter how skilled the advance men, how 
resourceful the public relations specialists, how ingenious the ghost- 
writers. Indeed, the secret is to design a campaign which will suit the 
style of the candidate and thus best release his strength and personality. 
You cannot superimpose a synthetic new style on an old personality; the 
attempt to do this, one sensed, caused the bad moments in the Eisenhower 
campaign. The General was only saved by the fact that nothing he did in 
three months of campaigning quite succeeded in defacing the image 
cherished for so many years by the American people. 

Governor Stevenson’s campaign was as much his own as any presiden- 
tial campaign can ever be in this age of mass production, mass consumption 
and mass communications. He made the basic decisions, chose the key 
people and, to an astonishing degree, even wrote and rewrote his own 
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speeches. He could have done no other without constraining or distorting 
his personality — and this, he believed, would be the surest road to defeat. 
It was typical of Stevenson that he had intended from the start, if elected, 
to visit Korea and the Far East. It took no ghostwriter to give him the 
idea. But he would not have dreamed of publicizing the trip as providing 
hope for a solution. He would not cash in on people’s anxieties. His 
Calvinistic attitude toward the lures and wiles of politics often perplexed 
and exasperated his staff; but, in the end, they came to feel that the 
integrity of his personality was his most powerful weapon. 

Stevenson knew what he was like and recoiled from giving the public 
any false impressions. He refused to make promises when he did not really 
believe there was a good chance of delivery. He disliked catering to special 
groups by taking the required position on the issues that were dear to them. 
He flinched from the clichés of liberal oratory. He refused, above all, to 
excite false hopes about easy solutions - whether the hopes of businessmen 
seeking vast tax reductions, of Negroes seeking equal rights, or of the 
American people seeking a quick end to the tragic war in Korea. He did 
this all with a wit and a capacity for hard, clean political in-fighting which 
rescued the campaign from any hint of sanctimoniousness and priggish- 
ness. And the image of the man came through. No candidate for a long 
time has evoked such passion or commitment from his followers — or such 
respect from his opponents. 

And yet he lost. In the first stunned moments after the election, many 
people agreed with Elmer Davis’s gloomy remark that it might be many 
years before another man would run for President on the basis of talking 
sense. Cynical parodies of the famous phrases from the acceptance address 
were to be heard among Stevenson supporters: ‘In 1956, let’s talk nonsense 
to the American people’, or ‘Next time better we win the election than not 
misléad the people.’ But, on more sober consideration, it seems hard to 
believe that he lost because of the nature of his campaign. The tides were 
running too deep against the Democrats for any candidate — even Adlai 
Stevenson - to reverse them. The ‘time for a change’ sentiment had 
swelled to a flood; and it had found persuasive embodiment in a number 
of issues — in corruption, in the handling of the problem of domestic 
Communism, above all in the endless stalemate of Korea. Nor could a 
man who, six months earlier, might have walked unnoticed and unidenti- 
fied down the main street of almost any major city of the country, hope to 
overtake a man who for ten years had been a household hero. 

Still, to speak of ‘time for a change’ and of the Eisenhower myth 
advances the analysis only a little. Why did the Roosevelt coalition break 
up in 1952? And what were the implications of its dissolution for the 
Democratic party and for American progressivism ? 
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Essentially, the New Deal and the Fair Deal were the victims of success. 
They arose in response to bitter national needs; and they made the fatal 
mistake — in politics — of meeting those needs. As a consequence, their 
function began to disappear. Once the New Deal reforms had become 
so much a part of the landscape that even the Republicans would be hard 
put to dislodge them, it was increasingly difficult to treat them as live 
political issues. Yet the liberal leaders realized this all too rarely, and 
consequently expanded their energy in summoning the American people 
to ancient crusades, blowing the bugle for forgotten wars. 

In detail after detail, the process of defeat through success becomes 
visible. The farm support programme made the farmer prosperous — and 
hence, in the end, conservative. The stock exchange and securities legisla- 
tion created a tame and housebroken Wall Street. The banking legislation 
restored faith in bankers. The social security programme divested the city 
machines of the social function which had established them in the com- 
munity — that of taking care of people, providing them with jobs and 
doctors and Christmas baskets. Above all, the years of prosperity and full 
employment, with the fantastic increase in personal savings, gave millions 
of people new economic and social status and enabled them to become 
respectable. As part of the process, they moved out of the cities into the 
suburbs, abandoned tenements for bungalows, bought automobiles, and 
became Republicans. The Republican party was not only the ‘respectable’ 
party; it also seemed to them the party of native American stock, as they 
knew the Democrats to be the party of the immigrants. As they left their 
immigrant past behind them in the crowded cities, so they tended to leave 
behind their Democratic registration. There were not just ‘lace-curtain’ 
Irish; there were also ‘lace-curtain’ Italians, ‘lace-curtain’ Jews, ‘lace- 
curtain’ East Europeans. The Democrats lost many more Catholic votes, 
I would suspect, from prosperity than from McCarthy. Having been 
enabled by Democratic administrations to live like Republicans, the new 
suburbanites ended up by voting like Republicans. 

Across the country, in one crucial area after another, the revolt of the 
suburbs was the key to Democratic defeat. The tactics and techniques of 
the city machine had little effect in the Buick belt, or even in the Chevrolet 
belt; in too many cases, in addition, the city machines had grown too fat 
and complacent even to deliver the city votes. In many localities Volun- 
teers for Stevenson and Americans for Democratic Action made valiant — 
and often successful —- attempts to cope with the suburbs. But their 
activity was too impromptu, too disorganized, and too little respected by 
the professional politicians. 

As Robert Tufts has pointed out, the Democratic party cannot hope 
to win again until it solves the problem of suburbia. And intimately 
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associated with this problem is that of the younger voter. Neither problem 
could be solved by reaffirming the programme or reiterating the issues 
which were vital in the thirties. Most people in the Stevenson camp — 
whether professionals or amateurs — were convinced that the most 
powerful Democratic issue was prosperity and depression. And, indeed, it 
was a powerful issue — for those who still had vivid memories of the depres- 
sion. But a man who was twenty years old in 1932 was forty last November. 
And the first voters last November were born in 1931, were ten years old 
at Pearl Harbour and only fourteen years old when the war ended. For 
a whole new voting generation, the talk of depression was meaningless. 
They could hardly conceive a world without full employment, without 
social security, without price supports, without a strong labour move- 
ment; this was the furniture of their lives, as little subject in their minds 
to alteration as the post office system or the graduated income tax. For the 
new voting generation, ‘Don’t Let Them Take It Away’ was an irrelev- 
ance. To say ‘You never had it so good’ to young men and women who 
never had it any other way seemed, in a sense, a betrayal of the American 
promise; they wanted to have it better. The talk about prosperity and 
depression meant homes and hunger and bitter memories to the old; to 
the young, it was campaign rhetoric. And so the young tended to turn to 
the party which held out glittering possibilities of tax reduction and the 
abolition of government controls, new wealth and new business opportuni- 
ties. The theory speaks of a revolution devouring its children. But in this 
case the children devoured the revolution. 

The picture has been much oversimplified, of course. Many suburba- 
nites, many young men and women (perhaps most) voted for Stevenson. 
But the Democrats lost a margin of votes which they have been able to 
count on for twenty years. The old appeals failed. A liberal epoch had 
come to an end. The Roosevelt Revolution was now complete. We are all 
New Dealers to-day — even the new Republican Administration. 

The irony of all this lies in the fact that the one American liberal who 
perceived this with startling clarity all the way along was the defeated 
candidate for President. From the start, Adlai Stevenson felt that the 
orthodox liberal dogmas had lost their force; that the battle-cries of yester- 
year were the tired clichés of 1952. He said often in his earlier speeches 
that he did not believe in running against Herbert Hoover. As the cam- 
paign wore on, he yielded to the importunities of his staff and began to 
hark back with increasing frequency to the misery of the Great Depression. 
A measure of this was necessary and right, of course. But it was not the 
irresistible theme that most of us around Stevenson imagined it to be. In, 
retrospect, he now seems everlastingly correct in his conviction that we 
had to have something fresher and better than this. 
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The New Deal represented a complex of policies designed to pull the 
American nation out of the collapse and demoralization of depression. It 
was addressed to the economic problem of a grinding deflation and to the 
social need of strengthening the countervailing power (to borrow J. K. 
Galbraith’s useful phrase) of the farmers, workers and intellectuals as 
against the business community. The Fair Deal represented a gallant 
attempt to adapt the New Deal policies to the post-war climate. But the 
post-war economic threat was no longer deflation; it was inflation; and 
for this the remedies of Keynesianism could not be applied, both because 
of the overriding necessities of the cold war and because of the obsession 
of conservative Congressmen with tax reduction. And in the eyes of per- 
haps a majority of Americans (if not of this writer) the balance of power 
had been effectively redressed against the business community. The only 
fresh impulse of energy in the Fair Deal period came when the Taft- 
Hartley Act seemed to threaten the existence of the labour movement, and 
when President Truman’s brave fight for civil rights brought a new 
political life to the minorities, especially to the Negroes. 

Moreover, in its declining years the liberal Administration faced a new 
problem — the problem of political morals. Here and there, the Demo- 
cratic party began to adopt the formula of the Partido de la Revolucién 
Mexicana, which has retained power for nearly thirty years south of the 
border by an adroit combination of progressivism in programme and 
corruption in administration. The formula was domesticated and national- 
ized perhaps by Robert Hannegan. As Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Hannegan opened the gates to the corruption which would bear such 
dreadful fruit a few years later; yet he also, as a member of President 
Truman’s Cabinet, fought hard and sincerely for progressive measures. 
In a similar way, the city machines suddenly became ‘liberal’ — a fact 
widely heralded as a new sense of civic responsibility, but in most cases 
only providing a more attractive cloak for the same old fraud and thievery. 
The classic example of the combination of progressivism and corruption 
was the city of New York under the mayoralty of William O’Dwyer. It 
was only proper that Mr O’Dwyer should have ended up as Ambassador 
to Mexico — and no surprise that he should have been such a success. 

Governor Stevenson understood this state of affairs more clearly than 
anyone else. He saw that the liberal programme had bogged down in the 
ruts of old issues and old debates; and he knew that the integrity of liberal 
purposes was threatened by complaisance in face of corruption. It was his 
intention to refreshen the liberal philosophy and to cleanse the liberal 
performance. He wanted, above all, to unblock the log-jams which had so 
long prevented action in such fields as civil rights, labour relations and 
national security. He wanted to abolish the liberal banalities and move 
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beyond the liberal dogmas. He was more concerned with achieving con- 
crete human results than with maintaining purity of doctrine. People 
sometimes asked whether he was a New Dealer. The question was as 
relevant as it would have been to ask Roosevelt in 1933 whether he was an 
apostle of Wilson’s New Freedom. In the days of the New Deal, Stevenson 
was a New Dealer, as Roosevelt was a Wilsonian in the days of Wilson. But 
this was another and a different day. It was not only necessary in the new 
day to supply new answers; it was necessary to ask new questions. No one, 
of course, would have appreciated more than Wilson or-Roosevelt that the 
programmes of one generation do not necessarily meet the problems of the 
next. 

The possibilities of a new liberalism can be clearly shown in the case 

of Philadelphia. President Truman carried the city in 1948 by a 
margin of 7,000. Governor Stevenson carried it this time by almost 
170,000, What happened in Philadelphia was that a new Democratic 
reform administration had come to power and shown the Democratic 
party to be clean, resourceful and vigorous. It had enlisted the enthusiasm 
and support of the young. It had made great strides in solving the problem 
of suburbia. Its success in 1952 made clear that the Democrats had not 
lost the talent for victory. As the Philadelphia story is repeated, it will 
signify the rejuvenation of the Democratic party from the roots up. And, 
as this rejuvenation takes place, it will give new strength and support to 
Stevenson in his awkward and precarious role as ‘titular’ leader of the 
party. For the 1952 election indicated that American progressivism cannot 
live any longer off the brilliance and fertility of the New Deal, and that 
the old ideas and energies are losing their force. Only the strength and 
vitality which will come from a willingness to respond directly to the 
imperatives of the 1950’s can bring salvation and regeneration. 

The American progressive movement is fortunate that at this moment 
its leader is the man who has best understood the liberal dilemma. The 
clichés of the right and of the left are largely irrelevant to our present 
needs. Because Stevenson understands the hard job of rethinking and re- 
formulation which lies ahead, he represents perhaps the most creative 
force in American politics to-day; he is the voice of the post-Roosevelt 
epoch. For it is only as it expresses the possibilities of the future — and not 
as it revives the memories of the past — that progressivism can once again 
recover its central place in American life. 












































PROPAGANDA ANDTHE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL 


William J. Newman 
The author, an assistant professor of government at Boston University, is now lecturing 
at Rennes. 


Europeans can rest assured. America is not the barbaric Rome which 
Hollywood and the Communists had led us to believe. In the words of a 


new magazine* now inundating Europe, America too has ‘poets and | 


novelists, painters and musicians, thinkers and scholars, critics and archi- 
tects who have gifts of the first order. . . .” This solemn discovery is being 
communicated to Europeans in four languages, with possibly more to 
follow, at a subsidized price, and in a format designed to catch the most 
jaundiced eye. Financed by the Ford Foundation which is dedicated to 
works of philanthropy as well as education (under which heading does 
this project come ?), Perspectives is based on the proposition that culture in 
America is not sterile, but, on the contrary, very much alive and of value 
to the rest of the world - if it would only listen. With equal solemnity we 
salute this proud yet modest claim. Marshall Aid has gone, but its 
evangelical spirit moves on; Paul Hoffmann, late director of the European 
Co-operation Administration and now confidant of President-elect 
Eisenhower, is also head of the Ford Foundation. One may perhaps be 
excused if one is not quite so overawed as to accept the assurance of the 
editor that his magazine is ‘free of propaganda. .. .’ 

In the fullness of her power America is not disposed to admit inferiority, 
even though she may not always claim superiority, in any sphere of life. 
If the symbol of the assembly line pleases as a token of her material 
strength, she must also insist on the possession of more subtle qualities. 
Cultural propaganda is an integral part of Great Power status, and a 
realization of one’s country’s responsibility for world freedom, as the phrase 


goes, infects even the intellectual with a consciousness of the need for | 


assertion. It is not necessarily a crude assertion; but it is perceptible. At 
one and the same time the indigenous values and the world significance 
of American culture are insisted upon. Other nations, especially the British, 
have indulged in such test-matches of learning and art; there is no reason 
why America should not. 


* Perspectives, number one, autumn, 1952; published quarterly by Hamish 
Hamilton, London, for Intercultural Publications Inc., New York. as. 6d. 
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Perspectives is composed of reprints of recent American writing on art, 
music, history and philosophy, as well as poetry and short stories. One 
cannot quarrel with the quality of these snippets of culture. Meyer 
Schapiro on Van Gogh, Arthur Berger on Copland, William Carlos 
Williams on Cortez, and Jacques Barzun on philosophy, as well as the 
poetry of Marianne Moore, indicate the wide sweep of the drag-net 
employed by the advisory editors — some fifty-two of the best names. It 
has range; it has intelligence, and it has a terrifying earnestness. Perspec- 
tives is informed throughout with high and noble purpose; it is all very 
much like a museum, and one must confess to the slight feeling of stuffiness 
which sometimes comes over one in a museum. Perhaps the greatest 
threat to Europe lies not in the military power of America or in the con- 
tagious quality of its materialism, but in the rather glassy-eyed seriousness 
of its intellectuals. The same devoted care that goes into the making of a 
Ford has been spent on this production. One wishes that some of the 
humour which persists in America, despite professors of writing, could 
have been included in this first issue. Perhaps that is a wayward thought. 
At any rate Perspectives has value — the value of any compendium. 

This same dogged endeavour is evident in its stated purpose; ‘apprecia- 
tion of the arts can act as a solvent for ideological differences of opinion.’ 
The intellectual here has been given the weighty task of acting as a kind of 
neutralizing agency which will level out political barriers while remaining 
above the battle. But is this not to misunderstand the intellectual’s source 
of political influence? The intellectual in a free society is seldom a hired 
propagandist; but his role as a creator of social myths, - the peak of 
propaganda perfection - is a crucial one. The notion that ideological 

differences can be resolved by avoiding the subject — which is politics — is 
indeed curious. It may or may not be true - one is inclined to doubt it - 
but more significantly it represents a far different attitude from that which 
the American intellectual held earlier, say under the New Deal. Such a 
concept in truth indicates some of the political difficulties of the American 
intellectual in his home environment to-day. The self-confident facade of 
Perspectives is misleading; it is all very well in front of the European, but 
self-confidence has hardly been the hallmark of the American intellectual 
since 1945. His position and political authority have ebbed as the myths 


} he created for society and himself have disintegrated. The American 
| intellectual, more than most, resents and dislikes propaganda; he is too 


wise and knows too much concerning its operation. Yet he is not uncon- 
cerned with its use. His claim for political prestige - or more plainly, 
political power - like that of any other section of the community must 
rest on his ability to evolve a vivid myth which will cause men to follow 
his leadership. To say that the manipulation of opinion is not the work of 
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those who seek new frontiers of thought is to give the intellectual too high 
a rank; what other social function does he have? 

Despite their contempt for propaganda, American intellectuals have 
not been above such activities. The New Deal was perhaps their greatest 


opportunity for the making of political myths. With few exceptions they | 


gave united support to the Roosevelt administrations, and by their pens 
and their eager tongues created the myth of Jeffersonian democracy reborn. 
The enemy was big business; the hero the worker: a simple equation 
which furnished material for righteous indignation. It was not the pro- 
fessional politicians or the paid propagandists who poured out wholesale 
the myths of the era. They were left far behind in the articulate, babbling 
enthusiasm of writers, painters and scholars for the discovery of eternal 
political truths. Perhaps the climax of this process came in Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr.’s book, The Age of Jackson, where a smiling F.D.R. merges 
into the sour visage of a general now become an earlier spokesman of the 
urban masses and who could therefore claim to be the spiritual father of the 
New Deal. Could hero-worship do more? The philosophy of agrarian 
democracy was applied to a centralized bureaucracy, and the personal 
trauma of a James Farrell was seen to have immense social significance. 
Majority rule versus minority rights was the centre of prolonged philo- 
sophical controversies in which dignified constitutional lawyers thought 
they were reproducing the atmosphere of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. Labour unions became the symbol of a new collectivism. Political 
emotionalism was restored to America; history and life were divided into 
two parts, the good and the bad, the spirit and the flesh. 

Much sound and fury; not all of it without value, but much of it with- 
out content. But let no one say that the American intellectual is not an 
effective propagandist; he bemused a generation. He created an inte- 
grated, coherent, and consistent philosophy and vision of politics - an 
ideology. That it was the work of intellectuals does not make it any the 
less true to say that it was propaganda; nor does it tarnish the fact that it 
was through this means that the intellectual became a leader of his 
nation. Commitment to a cause was amply repaid by high political status. 
For once the American intellectual was not kicking against the traces, but 
was being followed by a team eager to believe in his slogans of encourage- 
ment. His political sickness to-day lies precisely in his inability to create 
myths with meaning for American society. Perspectives gives some clues 
to his political impotence, for it reveals some of the divisions and dilemmas 
in his thought which prevent him from developing new attitudes concern- 
ing new problems. The impact of elections and investigations is enough 
to scatter the best of thoughts; but the internal condition of his own ideas 
is the heart of the matter. 
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‘Rice’, a short story by Henry Steiner in this issue of Perspectives, tells 
of the tragedy of power. The fulfilment of his duty by an American 
soldier involves tlie killing of an old man, a Korean, who only desired to 
protect his property by hoarding his rice. Power becomes an abomination; 
right and wrong cease to have meaning, and death is the only reality. 
One can have only sympathy with this view, but it must be recognized 
that the intellectual’s own tragedy lies in a sharpening of insight which 
weakens his political strength; for political strength, crude as it is, involves 
judgment, and belief in the judgment, not neutrality. The intellectual as 





| a propagandist can be effective only if he breaks through this dilemma 


in such a way as, say, Hemingway did in an earlier period of blood. It is 
not that the intellectual has developed a new consciousness of the tragedy of 
power; it is rather that his emphasis has shifted away from its social useful- 


erges | ness. The Hemingway exaltation in power is replaced by a question mark. 
fthe | 


of the 


Power is tolerable only when decently clothed in a myth. At one time 
the Wilsonian liberal tradition provided such a cloak for the realities of 
international relations, but it has long since disintegrated under the blows 
of modern dictatorship. So far the intellectual has not discovered a myth 


| sufficient to take its place. N A T O’s ends he will praise, but when he 
| contemplates the means to which it obligates himself and his country he 


has spasms of nervous doubt. If one intellectual is feverishly in favour of 


| world organization, another still has strong streaks of isolationism left in 


him. Neither is at home in the post-war world. He can neither praise nor 
condemn the use of power in international relations; he can only stare and 
wonder what next - which is just what his fellow citizens are doing, 
although with less beating of the breast. This dilemma has even reached 
the atomic scientists whose Bulletin carries the famous cover showing a 
clock at five minutes to midnight (or has it been moved up a little now ?). 
Each time the scientists invent a new and more destructive bomb they 
accompany its birth with a yet more frenzied statement imploring that it 
not be used. One can only admire the earnestness of their endeavour in 
both fields. But the clock illustrates perhaps not so much the dilemma of 
society as their own. Presumably on the day they press the last great 
button the magazine will show the clock at midnight; this will at least 
satisfy their sense of drama and neatness. The social scientist, too, reflects 
this quandary. He describes political power as the reality of international 
life, and then weakly hopes for a reasonable compromise between nations 
who, as his analysis has just demonstrated, cannot reasonably compromise. 
The dilemmas of power are old ones and are not confined to the American 
intellectual; but until they are resolved in his mind he has little to say to 
society. A new Locke, perhaps, is needed to create the ideologies within 


which national power can work. 
2 
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But where is the triumphant liberalism which has become the recogniz- 
able characteristic of the American intellectual? Professor Barzun’s con- 
tribution to Perspectives would have us eschew its ideals for a more 
humdrum but equally useful pragmatism. When he sings a hymn to the 
practical man in ‘America’s Romance with Practicality’, he tries to make 
it the new democratic virtue, but only succeeds in showing how far back 
the intellectual has been driven from his earlier ideals of what is right 
and proper. Democracy, he tells us, ‘should fight expediently for the 
survival of its . . . convictions.’ But what convictions? Is America to-day 
struggling for Professor Barzun’s good-natured pragmatism or Senator 
MacCarthy’s bad-tempered anti-Communism? If the world was com- 
posed of Barzuns there would be no need for myths; but surely he is not 
so modest as to believe that? America, he points out correctly, is no more 
practical than any other nation, but does not this lead to the recognition 
that, no less than any other nation, it has need for a set of beliefs? 
Liberalism was once that belief, but the crisis of to-day is not the crisis for 
which it was reared. Increasingly driven back upon its contradiction 
between individualism and étatisme, its slogans either irrelevant or dully 
repetitive, and its opponents greedily picking its bones, it has lost its hold 
as a picture of life as it is and should be. It is not only the facts of inter- 
national life that confuse it. What has it to say about the sins of business 
when sin is providing such a high standard of living? President Truman’s 
threat a few years back to nationalize the steel industry was the deadest 
of duds. Nor does a demand for the rights of labour have much meaning 
in a situation where the issue is the rights of the rest of the nation. A Fair 
Deal government, offspring of the New Deal, became a strike-breaking 
agency of unsurpassed power. Social security and minimum wage laws 
have become administrative problems on which there is such a large 
measure of agreement that they have ceased to be political issues. 

At one time the intellectual could dig deep into liberalism and come up 
with a nugget which would strengthen the confidence of the New Deal in 
itself. No more. Those who cling to it do as the shipwrecked man does toa 
raft — desperately, but without much idea of where it will take him. Others 
have abandoned it with much rhetorical flourish. Still others have lost 
their clear vision and find it reduced to a golden mist of abstractions. 
When Mr Thornton Wilder talks of world literature in Perspectives, he 
speaks bravely, but says little. He announces the advent here and now of a 
world literature — this in a magazine dedicated to the culture of one 
nation — and thereby provides a common spectacle: the American intel- 
lectual torn between his native roots and his good-hearted but vague wish 
for world integration. New Deal liberalism was cloudy enough, but at 
least it did not have the phantasmagoria of world culture to contend with; 
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it therefore gained much in concreteness. The disappearance of this 
concreteness has made the intellectual in America a worrisome creature 
whose pessimism is only thinly covered with a layer of optimism. Mr 
Faulkner’s ‘I Decline to Accept the End of Man’, reprinted here, indi- 
cates his growing concern lest the end of man occur. Such writings are not 
manifestoes; they are confessions of doubt. Marx did not proclaim that he 
would not accept the end of the working class; he put his effort into 
describing the glory of its future. 

One may justly suspect that part of this dilemma of liberalism can be 
attributed to the increasing fear in the minds of the intellectuals that even 
if Hiss and Lattimore were not the hellish fiends claimed by excited 
Senators there is still cause for some uneasiness. Was liberalism-cum- 
socialism, or whatever amalgam it was that brought about such actions, 
in its hey-day incompatible with commonsense ideas of caution and 
loyalty? The tragedy of folly is not the tragedy of treason; but it causes 
men to pause. Liberalism is not discredited in the United States, nor have 
intellectuals taken flight from it - except for the more delicate ones. But 
the present-day defensiveness of liberalism is in sorry contrast to its 
youthful and optimistic aggressiveness in the 1930’s and 1940's. 

The fact that the American intellectual is not re-living his historic 
role of political propagandist is one indication of the divisions within his 
own mind and of his weakened position in his own land. Will a Republican 
Administration be the occasion for a new growth? Or will he counter with 
twenty-year-old slogans? Perhaps after an interregnum he will return 
with redoubled force. But to-day the dilemmas in his thought reflect the 
inadequacy of his old myths when they are face to face with new problems; 
it is this which has robbed him of his ability to create the ideas which 
could give him leadership. This situation is not peculiar to the American 
intellectual; the corroding of the Socialist myth in Britain, and the frantic 
efforts of Mr Bevan to shore it up, reflect similar stresses and strains. But 
the position of the intellectual in America has been traditionally a more 
exposed one, and he need not expect to be left unmolested. Time magazine, 
in a vicious attack on intellectuals, can now openly refer to them as ‘the 
eggheads’. Such is the measure of their degradation. 

The causes lie deep in American society although the results are plain. 
Having lost his sureness of touch, the intellectual can only peck and 
scratch at what annoys him in government policy. Dogma and its 
propagation are the tools and necessities of leadership; and leadership 
falls to those who can make the myths which society, and groups within 
society, require. If the intellectual cannot assume this function, then other 
less congenial groups will. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
Olivier Todd 


Editors of French reviews are always dreaming of reviving, with their own 
particular monthly, the range and vivacity of the old Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, without ever being quite aware that it would be impossible to 
find in 1953, within the same periodical, writers as different as Malraux, 
Aragon and Drieu la Rochelle. Editors have also become the willing vic- 
tims of the critical inflation which has been a characteristic of the French 
literary scene ever since 1947. Curiously enough, the so-called avant- 
garde reviews have, in one way or another, become branches of the more | 
or less official learned institutions. Most of the articles which are to be | 
found in Les Cahiers du Sud, La Table Ronde, Dieu Vivant, and elsewhere, are 
not so unlike some of the lectures delivered at the Collége de France, the 
Sorbonne or the Institut Catholique. They are serious, deadly thorough, 
often pretentiously naive and almost never entertaining. Though this may 
seem strange and shocking to the sophisticated, if one wants to be enter- 
tained, one must turn to the more solemn and old-fashioned reviews like 
Hommes et Mondes or Le Mercure de France. Unfortunately (entertainment 
then turns out to be absolutely vacuous) the editors of these reviews are 
confidently and, one hopes, happily living in 1905. Even a weakness for 
anecdotes and nineteenth-century gossip will soon be exhausted: the 
memoirs of generals, Russian princesses and Academicians tend to 
resemble one another, just as an article on “The Transcendence of Words’ 
somehow resembles one on ‘Space in Kafka’. 

Only an occasional piece of polemic will relieve this splendid dullness. 
In that vein, the year’s event is what has now come to be called /’ Affaire 
Sartre-Camus. This quarrel which flared up in the middle of 1952 had 
been latent for some time. Technically, it started with the May issue of 
Sartre’s review, Les Temps Modernes. Francis Jeanson, one of the most 
brilliant of the younger French essayists, had given an incisive and slightly 
aggressive analysis of L’Homme Révolié, Albert Camus’s latest book. He 
attacked what seemed to him nihilism, sentimentalism, romanticism, and 
a negation of humanism. Whereupon Camus wrote a ‘letter to the editor 
of Les Temps Modernes’ which appeared in the August issue of this review | 
together with a reply by Sartre and a kind of postscript by Jeanson. The 
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whole performance is passionately interesting and extraordinarily lively, 
from an intellectual as well as from a literary point of view. 

Camus, who, with L’Homme Révolié, had got himself into all sorts of 
politico-literary squabbles, and had become excessively touchy, is still 
pompous in a Bossuet-like fashion, but not without humour. Jeanson, 
having pointed out that the Right-wing Press had on the whole acclaimed 
L’Homme Révolté, Camus replies that 


one does not decide on the truth of an idea by first investigating whether 
it proceeds from the Left or the Right, and even less by referring to what 
use the Right wing or the Left wing propose to make of it. If that were the 
case, Descartes would be a Stalinist and Péguy would give his blessing to 

M. Pinay. 

Camus concludes this heroic truism with a platitude which he knows is 
bound to exasperate the non-Communist Left, of which Sartre and Jeanson 
are important representatives: ‘In other words, if truth seemed to me to be 
on the Right wing, that is where I should be.’ 

Having asserted the purity of his intentions and his unwavering 
sincerity in front of foes and friends, Camus characterizes Jeanson’s article 
in virulent terms. He claims that it is among other things 

1. An indirect attenipt to identify with the Right — even in my case — 
anything which is a criticism of Marxism. 

2. An assertion, according to the method of authority, supporting itself 
by Marx and Hegel, that Idealism (with which you identify me, notwith- 
standing my book) is a reactionary philosophy. .. .’ 

and finally Camus asserts that Jeanson wishes to impose ‘silence or 
derision on all the non-Marxist revolutionary traditions.’ Camus is, of 
course, thinking of Bakunin and the Spanish C N T. Though he is particu- 
larly interested in the Anarchist movement, but certainly not known to be 
one of its leaders, and though Jeanson and Sartre believe in the inefficacy 
of Anarchism, but have never expressed either contempt or suspicion of 
the sincerity of Anarchists, Camus exclaims: 

I am beginning to be tired of seeing myself, and especially of seeing old 

militants who have never flinched from the struggles of their age, continu- 

ally lectured on efficiency by censors who have faced History only from 
their armchairs. 

Fighting on several fronts, trying to show that Jeanson has given a 
monstrous misinterpretation of his book, that all the Temps Modernes’ 
staff, and many others, are wicked scholastic pseudo-Marxists, that only 
Albert Camus can be sincere, Camus has written what will probably 
appear as a most extraordinary document to literary historians in a few 
years. He has obviously overshot himself. As he says, he probably intended 
to criticize ‘the attitude which makes an absolute of History .. .’, but 
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instead of carrying on an intellectual argument, he is content with that, 
damning Sartre and all his works. perhi 

Hence perhaps the tone of Sartre’s reply. Whereas Camus sometimes chan; 
sounds like an emancipated student turning on one of his masters — though, the a 
of course, Camus has never been in any way a disciple of Sartre - Sartre non- 
is at first, if not quite fatherly, at least affectionate - some might say Wi 
patronizing: ‘Our friendship was not an easy one, but I shall regret it. . . . much 
Friendship, too, becomes totalitarian.’ Sartre does not try to defend To 
Jeanson, but rather Camus’s former self against what seems to have per 
become a new childishly arrogant author: ‘You have achieved your epc 
Thermidor.’ Referring, with rhetorical melancholy, to the heroes of _ 


Camus’s books, Sartre asks: ‘Where is Meursault, Camus, where is 
Sisyphus? Where are they now, those Trotskyites at heart who preached 


| 
permanent revolution? Murdered or exiled, probably.’ And with a Parad 
typical Sartrian shift, he adds: ‘A violent and ceremonious dictatorship Camu 
has settled inside you, supported by an abstract bureaucracy, and it pre- being 
sumes to impose the moral law. . . .’ Sartre has not only been irritated by | * not 
what he considers to be Camus’s new martyr-like attitude. He is exaspera- righte 
ted and amused by what he takes to be a slightly theatrical pity for the- solituc 
poor-in-general. Camus talked about ‘old militants who have never | Temem 
flinched from the struggles of their age.’ Sartre will not let him get away has os 
with this ambiguous kind of statement: This 
I don’t believe that you can pretend to be the brother of the Bologna oosiet 
Communist unemployed worker or of the starving Indochinese journey- i this “~< 
man fighting Bao Dai and the French colonialists. .. . You are a bourgeois | intenti 
like Jeanson and myself. for ins’ 
Sartre finds Camus’s ‘letter’ not only sentimental and arrogant, but the ie 
also intellectually messy. And, though he is prepared to admit that badly. 
Camus is a better writer than Jeanson, he asserts quite firmly that Jeanson by his 
is the better reasoner, In fact he almost adopts a school-masterish tone when | C°™me 
he bluntly says to Camus: ‘What if your book only showed your philo- Almost 
sophical incompetence? . . . What if your thoughts were vague and | ground 
commonplace?’ He considers that Camus has now refused to be within has giv 
and to understand History, that he has substituted a terroristic position | © thos 
for an intelligent and purposeful one: am 
Terror is an abstract violence. You became a terrorist, and violent, when | a a 
History — which you rejected — rejected you: because you were only the 
abstraction of a revolutionary. . . . Your ethics first became a form of the bad 
moralizing, to-day it is merely literature, to-morrow it may become The 
immorality. probab! 
Sartre on the whole is extremely hard on Camus. There is no doubt a ae 
ace’ 1 


that this is, if not so much the end of a friendship (one cannot help feeling 
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that, despite the ruthlessness of these banterings, mutual respect and 
perhaps even affection are not completely severed, and perhaps some 
change in the political situation will have to unite these two again) at least 
the apparent marks of a cleavage which separates the groups of the 
non-Communist Left in France. ; 

What should be remembered of Sartre’s part in the polemics is not so 
much his slashing remarks as his praise of the old Camus: 


To us, you were — and you may be again — the admirable conjunction of a 
person, an action and a literary achievement. In 1945 . . . the conflicts of an 
epoch were summarized in you and your ardour in living them made you go 
beyond them. You were a person, the most complex and the deepest, the last 
and the best in the line of Chateaubriand and the conscientious champion 
of a social creed... .” 


Paradoxically enough one of the fairest and most admiring judgments on 
Camus is to be found in this article which already has the reputation of 
being a complete éreintement. And if, on the whole, Sartre wins the day, it 
is not merely because his arguments seem to be stronger, his tone less 
righteous, not only because Camus has now adopted a grandiloquent 
solitude and the appropriate key for voicing it, but because Sartre has 
remembered what Camus was and still is, in some ways, whereas Camus 
has tried to obliterate Sartre’s presence completely from his own memory. 

This controversy has rippled throughout the French Press. Reactions 
varied. The extreme Right-wing and anti-Semitic weekly Rivarol called 
this a game of précieuses ridicules. On the whole, Sartre’s, as well as Camus’s, 
intentions and statements have been deformed and misquoted. Typical, 
for instance, is Gonzague Truc’s reaction; he magnificently concludes in 
the November issue of Hommes et Mondes that ‘revolt does not pay, or pays 
badly.’ M. Truc’s capacity for writing on any problem is only equalled 
by his incapacity to understand it, but it is surprising to see that most 
commentators in this case have lowered themselves to the level of M. Truc. 
Almost alone in his effort to understand this quarrel as well as its back- 
ground is Thierry Maulnier who, in the November issue of La Table Ronde, 
has given the first part of an article which may turn out to be very useful 
to those who want to elucidate these complex political and literary 
questions. Thierry Maulnier has also noticed the purely literary qualities 
of these discussions. Whatever one may think of the arguments used, and 
the insults hurled, Camus’s letter and Sartre’s answer deserve a place in 
the badly needed anthologies of polemical writing. 

The uneasiness which seeped into the articles of most commentators 
probably proceeded not so much from what Sartre said about Camus as 
from an abstruse and storm-provoking article entitled ‘Communists and 
Peace’ which Sartre had published a little earlier - in the July issue of 
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Les Temps Modernes. This, as well as the general political line which he has 
affirmed more and more strongly ever since, considerably helped his com- 
mentators to misinterpret him. Though this may seem fantastic to British 
readers, Sartré, like many Frenchmen to-day, feels and asserts without 
abandoning any of his previous positions or disowning any of his works, 
that it is possible to work on the political level with the Communists. 
Sartre has clearly stated that for him to-day the fight for peace is more 
important than any disagreement. To him, it appears undeniable that 
recently more than ever the U S S R’s policy ‘has been a policy of peace 
.. . even if it has sometimes been a clumsy one.’ 

This attitude, which is not new as far as Sartre is concerned has, of 
course, been welcomed by the Party intellectuals. But though they 
advertise and advocate it, they are also bent on pointing out what still 
separates them from Sartre. Jean Kanapa, for instance, in La Nouvelle 
Critique, revue du Marxisme militant (September—October), lavishly explains 
that Sartre’s attitude shows ‘an attempt at understanding’, but he 
promptly adds: 

I know there are plenty of things which separate me from Sartre and the 
people one imagines to be the ordinary public of Les Temps Modernes: an 
extraordinarily idealistic philosophy, a curious taste for the morbid aspects 
of life which capitalist decadence tends to force on us, subtleties of thought 
which I sometimes find impenetrable, an often irritating conceit in exercis- 
ing the function of intellectual. 


This ought to make it quite clear that the post-Liberation flirtations 
between Marxists and Existentialists have not been resumed. But if one 
remembers that Jean Kanapa wrote, a few years ago, a widely distributed 
and vicious pamphlet entitled L’Exisientialisme n’est pas un Humanisme, 
there is no doubt that, objectively at least, in their publications, for instance, 
young Communist intellectuals are trying to understand what a non- 
Communist Left-wing point of view may be. This effort is very notice- 
able if one reads through the issues of the Party reviews in the last three 
months, whether they be Europe, La Pensée or La Nouvelle Critique. 

While all these philosophical gentlemen are agreeing and disagreeing 
among themselves and bringing under their political and literary banners 
more and more of the youth of France, some more detached writers have 
devoted themselves to compiling a very interesting and very bad special 
issue of the fossil Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in honour of Alain, the great 
pre-war professional influencer of the young. 

This compilation once more proves that a good symposium cannot be 
made only with pious intentions. If this issue sells too well, if it is bought 
by too many people in search of a nice short-cut to knowledge of Alain, it 
will harm rather than help his reputation. To someone who would know 
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about Alain only what this book (for that is what this special issue practic- 
ally is) tells him, it would appear that Alain was a nice old gentleman 
called Emile Auguste Chartier, born in 1868, that he was a normalien and 
an agrégé, that he taught philosophy throughout his life in lycées and 
especially at the Lycée Henri IV, that he was constantly blubbering about 
some vague notion which he called ‘happiness,’ that he wrote fifty books, 
the most important ones being one on war and one on Balzac, and 
thousands of articles on various topics. This is surely inadequate. Of 
course, it may be argued that all these essays have been written for people 
who already knew Alain’s work, but if that is the case they weaken the 
portrait of the man even if they leave that of the writer intact. 

Alain was the most extraordinary French teacher (that is to say, that he 
was neither a well-adjusted talking text-book nor a simple corrector of 
mistakes) of the first half of the century. This reputation has been guaran- 
teed by too many people to be false, but the pale anecdotes told here by 
ex-pupils are inadequate to support what is now a glorious legend. 

Jean Mandrino, alone, comes near to what Alain seems to have been, 
in an impressionistic sketch: 


His inbred nobility, rigour, flexibility, quickness, the wonderful activity and 
cheerfulness of his mind, a conquering step, ease, freedom. Seriousness and 
irony. No frivolity. A rough peasant strain; a trickster too. Friendly, but not 
without stiffness. As speculative as a Greek, as assertive as a Roman. A 
friend of great books and great minds (closed to some: e.g. Dante, 
Dostoievsky)... . 


As a teacher of philosophy Alain appears to have had one point in 
common with Professor John Wisdom. He would arrive and write or ask 
a pupil to write a sentence on the blackboard and proceed, impromptu, 
from then onwards. Another similarity between him and the Cambridge 
lecturer was that in his classes novelists were quoted as often as philoso- 
phers. The resemblance, of course, stops there, for in fact Alain goes 
against much that is dear to English philosophical tradition. It is a pity 
that Mrs Margaret Storm-Jameson, who has contributed an article on 
Alain and England, has not tried to give the reasons why Alain is not 
appreciated on the other side of the Channel. She says that it is strange 
that Alain should not be better known in Great Britain, his philosophy 
being so near one of the best and oldest English traditions: ‘a radicalism 
which believes with an almost mystical fervour in human equality but 
refuses to sacrifice freedom to it. . . .’ She seems to say that the main reason 
why Alain is not popular in England is that he has suffered the fate of all 
great English radical thinkers ‘who have always had a small audience’. 
Isn’t that rather catering for the French who are always prepared to 
assert that the English are fantastically reactionary and philosophically 
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incompetent? Isn’t Alain unknown in England because his style is so 
difficult to decipher; because, as a philosopher, he is too much of a 
Rationalist, in the strictly technical sense of the word; and because his 
literary criticism is too philosophical? Can the English be attracted by 
what Claude Mauriac calls ‘a purposeful obscurity, spurning clearness’ ? 
Clarum per obscurius is indeed a nice motto, but it belongs to too many 
writers in France. Unwittingly, Alain has encouraged an obscurity, 
mainly proceeding from a mixture of philosophy and literature, which 
can and often has become a brilliant obscurantism. 

On the whole, the most interesting and suggestive essay is that of 
Raymond Aron, the leading French Right-wing — or if one prefers R P F, 
i.e. Gaullist -— theoretician, who shows how Alain tried to enter the 
psychology of politics, not with the mind of a lecturer, but with that of a 
citizen. 

But the great man complex seems to have paralysed most of the contri- 
butors. Many of them talk about their ‘last visit’ to Alain’s suburban villa 
at Le Vésinet as people used to talk about a visit to Ferney. Alain was not 
a Voltaire, there is no point in treating him as one. The interest of this 
special issue lies in its failure. It ends with a few unpublished excerpts 
none of which add anything of great importance to our knowledge of 
Alain, except perhaps one short sentence at the end of a fragment from a 
diary written on September gth, 1950: ‘. . . ifit is true that with me all ideas 
proceed from the heart. And it is true!’ 

The same can be said of the numerous unpublished and unknown texts 
which are to be found in the September issue of Za Table Ronde, entirely 
devoted to Guillaume Apollinaire. Many of them may be useful to the 
authors of doctorates, but in that case the erudite apparatus is not 
sufficiently scholarly. After all, Za Table Ronde has never pretended to be a 
learned review and one fears that its editors have yielded to a not infre- 
quent temptation of their trade, that of supposing that any scribble by a 
well-known writer is of interest to the general public. But the mere mention 
of Apollinaire’s name has one advantage -~ if it is an advantage: it takes 
one away from contemporary problems and the fierce to-dayism ot other 
reviews. And if the unpublished poems by Apollinaire which are offered 
here, and of which the following stanza 

Les rues ont ébloui le ciel de leurs lumiéres 

Et Vesprit éternel n’est que par la matiére 

Et Pamour est humain et ne vit qu’en nos vies 

L’amour est éternel qui meurt inassouvi. 
is, alas, representative, do not provide great poetical shocks, they at 
least remind one of the incredible shortage of poetry in France to-day, 
nowhere more apparent than in its reviews. 
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BENEDETTO CROCE 
Bernard Wall 


Everything about Croce was on an enormous scale and this puts him a 
little outside our time. Few of his works have been translated into English. 
They are like the part of an iceberg that breaks the surface, mere hints at 
the expanse hidden under the water. Outside Italy everyone recognized 
that he was a ‘Grand Old Man’, but the younger generations knew little 
more about him than about, say, Einstein. 

The first influence in Croce’s life was the fact of his being a Neapolitan, 
and this he always and consciously remained through a lifetime that 
stretched from the Golden Age of European power - which included the 
Italian Risorgimento - to our own twilight. Now, the old Bourbon King- 
dom of Southern Italy was in its last days the most gorgeously anomalous 
institution in Western Europe. But it had an identity of a thousand years’ 
standing and a tradition as respectable as that of Portugal. Every aspect 
of Neapolitan history and art found its place in Croce’s historical and 
critical writings, and even in philosophy he put all possible emphasis on 
Neapolitans - we only need to remember his writings on Giambattista 
Vico. Though Croce integrated his Naples into a general vision of the 
achievements of the Italian nation, and of French, German, Spanish and 
English culture and what not else, it was always a wrench for him to leave 
the noisy Parthenopean capital between the foothills of Vesuvius and the 
foreland of Posillipo. When Croce left Naples it was usually for reasons 
of public service - as when he became Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Giolitti Ministry after the first world war or, after the collapse of 
Fascism, when he became Minister without Portfolio in an early caretaker 
government. He was never away for long and he always returned to his 
house in Naples and his library with the air of returning to normal after a 
mere parenthesis. There he reigned; and others made pilgrimages to him 
as to Goethe in Weimar. Like Goethe, Croce remained clear in mind to 
the last. He must also have been a man superbly endowed physically for, 
as Valéry, quoting George Meredith, used to point out, it is not the mind 
that gives out in writers, but the stomach. He was wealthy and was spared 
from base material preoccupations as were his great aulic counterparts in 
Victorian England. And his witticisms, directed against the writers of 
indifferent books, as against the intellectual pretensions of Fascists or 
Communists, were repeated all over Italy. 
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It would not be easy to divide his achievement into parts and judge him 
separately as a philosopher, as a historian and sociologist, as a critic of 
literature and culture, and as a man of action. All his activities were 
aspects of one whole, and it is perhaps significant that though he wrote on 
the most varied subjects his style was always the same — uniform, flowing 
and impassable. What is Living and What is Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel ; 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, Corneille; The History of Italian Historiography; History 
as Thought and as Action; Aisthetics; Logic as the Science of Pure Concept - 1 
quote a few titles at random out of a list of over fifty volumes of the 
beautifully printed chrome yellow Opere di Benedetto Croce published by his 
friends and collaborators of the famous house of Laterza, of Naples and 
Bari. The original editions were separated by as much as forty or fifty 
years of time. Not only did the earliest Croce write like the latest Croce of 
the pamphlets after the War such as Why we cannot refrain from calling our- 
selves Christians (this wording is typical) — but throughout his whole life he 
was always adding notes and further reflections and postcripts to his earlier 
works, making disputed points clearer, refuting critics and so on. This work 
he carried on in his review, La Critica, and later, when that ceased after the 
last war, in his Quaderni della Critica. 

I can think of no other life-work by a pure intellectual that leaves the 
reader with such an impression of unruffled continuity and organic growth. 
In one of his finest literary essays — the one on Ariosto - Croce devotes 
some pages to an analysis of the supreme spirit of tranquillity and harmony 
that pervades the Orlando; and one cannot help feeling that if Croce was 
able to write so singularly well upon this subject it was because he was also 
describing his own intimate experience of harmonious dedication. There 
are many stories about Croce’s personal life to illustrate this. Only three 
years ago Riccardo Bacchelli who, so far as I know, is the only living 
Italian novelist Croce spoke at all well of, told me that he had recently 
run into Croce on a train and found the old man working on proofs that 
were spread out around him so as not to waste time while travelling. 
There are many stories about Croce’s habits in Naples, of his daily con- 
stitutional from his house to a well-known bookshop, where, even when 
taking exercise, he could pore over volumes and perhaps add to his famous 
library. 

Few Englishmen realize the enormous influence of Croce’s philosophy 
in Italy because neo-Hegelianism is altogether out of fashion in most of 
Europe — it has not survived the clamour against “The System’ that, 
started by Kierkegaard, has flowered at last in the various forms of 
Existentialism; and the rival appeals of Bergson or the Neo-Thomists and 
other schools. But in Italy, Croce and his followers were supreme and other 
thinkers had little chance. There was no real ‘dialogue’ between the 
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Crociani and the Bergsonians, Existentialists and Thomists. The Fascists 
were never able to unseat Croce, and his famous Liberalism made him a 
public hero in the eyes of intelligent young men in the Universities who 
were, of course, anti-Fascist and were looking for a leader. It is strange 
to think that thirty years ago Bergson in Paris and Croce in Naples were 
each giving out their revelations without the slightest regard for one 
another. But alas, is not this almost the rule with the original philosophers ? 
Perhaps we should draw conclusions about the disintegration of our 
Western culture from it, but if so they would not be the subject of this note. 

Italian Neo-Hegelianism was far from an unmitigated blessing in the 

political sphere. True, Croce made it into a corner-stone of Liberalism in 
his own philosophy, but one is tempted to look at this as a tour de force, 
in view of Hegel’s own position in the architectonics of totalitarianism in 
Europe which he owed to his idealization of the Prussian state, and to the 
unhappy destiny of Marxism. Indeed the other great Neo-Hegelian in 
Italy, Giovanni Gentile, who was for long Croce’s closest associate, 
ejected the liberal content from the common philosophy and ended up as 
a spokesman of the Fascists. Gentile’s interpretation was anything but 
unique. Ironically enough, Croce forged an abstract terminology which, 
used by minds less broad and able than his, became the bane of intel- 
lectual discussion in Italy and, as anyone who has attended congresses 
there can witness, it is regularly trotted out in support of half-baked ideas, 
whether Communist or Fascist. But the followers of great men are often 
bores. 

Croce wrote so much and on so many subjects that he could hardly 
be expected to be equally inspired in all fields. Many of his literary judg- 
ments have both the strength and the limitations of the age in which they 
were conceived. His valuations of the great ‘classical’ writers - Dante, 
Ariosto or Goethe — will certainly live, for in these fields Croce inherited 
the solid judgment of his master and fellow Neapolitan, Francesco de 
Sanctis, the greatest Italian literary critic of the nineteenth century. But 
Croce’s appreciation cooled off when he came to later poets and writers. 
He greatly admired Hugo, but he had little sympathy for Baudelaire, and 
he disliked nearly all Italian literature after Giosue Carducci. His socio- 
logical views, too, were somehow limited to the experience of his receptive 
years in an epoch very different from our own. History was the history of 
liberty moving onwards to ever new conquests; the incidence of setbacks 
and reactions could not alter the cheerful fact that the fundamental rule 
was progress. But Croce’s conception of liberty, which by and large the 
Italian Liberal Party professes to-day, cannot make an appeal to the 
greater mass of opinion because it in no way includes the contemporary 
demand for increased economic equality. 
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Croce’s political position did not change much in the three generations 
covered by his active intellectual life, but this only makes the alterations 
in his emphasis more interesting. During his early years ‘clericalism’, as 
exemplified in the then recently extinct Bourbon Kingdom, or in Austria 
or Tsarist Russia, seemed to him the greatest enemy of progress and 
freedom, and at times he was thrown into ‘anti-clerical’ positions which 
he moderated later when it became an obvious side-issue. But in his 
middle years the great ‘clerical’ régimes, with their old-fashioned 
inefficiency, had made way for the early essays in mass totalitarianism. 
During this second period Croce was the most distinguished of all anti- 
Fascists (so that it seemed natural, after the overthrow of Fascism, that he 
should be offered the role of Italy’s Masaryk and be proposed as first 
President of the Republic - and natural, too, that the canny old philo- 
sopher should refuse). Croce’s last years, it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say, were plagued by Soviet Communism, and by disputes with 
members of the Italian Communist Party. Croce had been an invincible 
and crushing polemist in his time, but his arguments depended on catch- 
ing out his opponent in some inaccuracy concerning objective facts or in 
plain logical contradiction: standards that first the Fascists and now 
the Communists shamelessly reject. It was impossible for a man of Croce’s 
training to agree that the fact of his being ‘a wealthy bourgeois’ could be a 
clinching argument in a discussion concerning history or literature. In his 
last writings we can feel almost physically how baffled the old man was 
by a conception of truth that altered with the needs of the ideology. It 
was a disillusionment after the ‘liberation’ of 1945 to see that many people 
should show such real distaste for liberty — it almost challenged that basic 
optimism which Croce shared with the great liberal masters of the 
nineteenth century. Besides, it is difficult for an aged Olympian to 
interfere successfully in a street brawl. 
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SAINT-SIMONISM IN ENGLAND: II 
Richard K. P. Pankhurst 


The author is an economic historian whose work on ‘William Thompson, pioneer 
socialist, feminist and co-operator’ will be published shortly. 


The stirring doctrines of the Saint-Simonians were not preached in any 
vacuum in early nineteenth-century England. The liveliest interest was 
aroused in both working-class and intellectual circles, where the Socialist 
teachings of Robert Owen, William Thompson and other advocates of 
co-operation and the rights of the labourer to the full produce of his toil 
had prepared the ground for what would otherwise have seemed com- 
pletely exotic theories. 

Thompson himself had been highly sympathetic to their ideas even 
before the arrival of the ‘missionaries’. He had discussed Saint-Simonism 
in his public lectures, and on the title page of his Practical Directions for the 
Speedy and Economical Establishment of Communities he quoted from the Saint- 
Simonite Producteur the slogan of Saint-Simon that ‘the age of gold (happi- 
ness), which a blind credulity has placed in times past, is before us’** — a 
phrase which we find a decade or so later in the mouth of the Chartist 
leader, Julian Harney.f 

Thompson’s close associate, Mrs. Anna Wheeler, was another of the 
earliest supporters of Saint-Simonism for she had been a member of a 
Saint-Simonite circle at Caen in 1818. This remarkable woman, a keen 
Socialist and an ardent propagandist for the emancipation of women, was 


* Saint-Simon’s approach to history is well summed up in his Reorganization of 
European Society of 1814 in which he writés: ‘A time will undoubtedly come when 
all the nations of Europe will feel that questions of general interest should pre- 
dominate over those that are merely national. The poverty with which society is 
now oppressed will diminish; the troubles with which peace is now menaced will 
disappear; wars will cease. The inspiration of poets has placed the golden age at 
the cradle of humanity, amid the ignorance and barbarity of early times; it were 
better to relegate the iron age to that period. The golden age of the human race 
is not behind, but before us, it lies in the perfection of society. Our fathers have 

not seen it, it is reserved for our children to behold it; it is for us to make ready the 

way.... Marching almost with closed éyes along a road we do not know, too often 

have we fancied ourselves neighbours of what is far away, and too often thought 

far distant what is close at hand.’ 

t The Northern Star, December 14th, 1841. 
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in good relations with Jeremy Bentham, Robert Owen, William Thomp- 
son, Charles Fourier and other prominent figures, both Radical and 
Socialist. She introduced the ‘missionaries’ to many English personalities 
among them the Rev. James Elimalet Smith, a religious social reformer, 
who, as he himself avers, ‘became initiated by her into many of the mys- 
teries of popular philosophy’ to which he had ‘been previously an utter 
stranger’, but which were ‘indispensable’ to qualify him for his ‘mission as 
a public writer’.* Elimalet Smith was so intrigued by the Saint-Simonite 
message that he translated the New Christianity into English. 

The optimism of the ‘missionaries’ was intensified by the support they 
received from English friends and the immense response to certain of their 
doctrines from a mass movement already created by others who had 
accustomed the English workers to certain of the very ideas they were 
preaching. On January 26th, 1832, soon after their arrival in London, 
two of the ‘missionaries’, Duveyrier and the banker, Gustave d’Eichthal, 
wrote to Barthélemy Prosper Enfantine in Paris as follows: 


Dear Father, 

Since our arrival we have seen many friends. Those who lived in London 
and considered our mission inopportune are completely won over to the 
idea. No one amongst us now doubts that we are receiving strong sympathy 
in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. The efforts of the Owenites, Benthamites, Unitarians and the 
founders of the Political Union have prepared the soil. In England there are 
no more antipathies either national or religious . . . the day is near when 
Ireland and England will unite with France under the peaceful standard of 
Saint-Simon .. . 

Father, our deep conviction, enforced by the advice of our friends, is that 
we must go straight to Manchester, the centre of the manufacturing popula- 
tions of England, there to open a chapel and convoke a meeting at which we 
hope there will be a thousand people.f 


A few days later the ‘missionaries’ expressed their confidence that they 
will not leave England ‘without having done great things’, they repeat 
their confident claim to be ‘ very well in with the popular parties’, trade 
unionists, co-operators and others. “The workers’, they declare, ‘are 
ready’: 


To-day England has arrived at the eve of a revolution which resembles in 
no way the revolutions of the past: its people aspire to a new life. The worker 
wants an organization which is his very own, which now only lacks leaders. 
The tendency to the political organization of the worker is everywhere mani- 
fest because the industrial population has grown considerable. If France fur- 
nishes the first priests of the new faith it is because she has the greater sensi- 


* W. Anderson Smith, ‘Shepherd’ Smith, the Universalist, pp. 90, 335-7. 
J Ocuvres de Saint Simon et d’Enfantin, Vol. I1, pp. 214-6. 
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bility — it is England which must furnish the first people of the new order. . . . 

The day when the English, prepared by the works of their economists and 
latterly by those of the Owenites, feel that the work of industrial transforma- 
tion must at the same time be a political work, and that it must not only be 
English, but also French, European, Universal — that day the Saint-Simon- 
ians and the cause of the workers will have obtained a success from which 
we shall here feel the bountiful influence.* 


The ‘missionaries’ meanwhile were busy in many directions. Prati and 
Fontana hired the Burton Lecture Rooms in. Burton Crescent, London, 
and made them the centre of their propaganda. They held regular lectures 
which were always well attended. On one occasion Robert Owen and 
Prati discussed the similarity and difference between their schemes;f at 
another time the editors of London’s ‘unstamped’ Radical newspapers 
were invited to attend a meeting to discuss a plan whereby their publica- 
tion days should be changed to avoid unnecessary competition between 
them.{ Saint-Simonite literature was circulated on a lavish scale; it was 
available at the Burton Rooms, and also from other London centres, 
among them the Reformer office, 378 Strand; Mr Brooks, 421 Oxford 
Street; and Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden.§ A school was opened at 36 Castle Street East where adults and 
boys and girls under twelve were instructed in Italian, French and German 
according to the Hamilton and Jacoto methods.|| 

Duveyrier and d’Eichthal were at about this time invited by Robert 
Owen to a ball where they were introduced to Francum, the editor of the 
Ballot, who in turn put them in touch with a certain Colonel Johnson.§ 
They were well received also by Grote and by a journalist, Groves.** 
Duveyrier sought audiences too with Mathuschewitz and the Ambassador 
of Holland.tt 

Saint-Simonism found its way fairly easily into early working-class and 
Socialist literature which accepted many of its tenets, while remaining 
somewhat sceptical of the more fantastic theories and behaviour of the 
Frenchmen. Saint-Simonite manifestos and letters from its ‘missionaries’, 
as well as extracts from the writings of Saint-Simon, appeared with con- 
siderable frequency in Robert Owen’s Crisis and in the periodical Man.ff 


* Henry-René d’Allemagne, Les Saint-Simoniens, pp. 155-6. 

t+ W. Anderson Smith, ‘Shepherd’ Smith, the Universalist, pp. 102, 355. 

t The Pioneer, or Trades’ Union Magazine, No. 20, January 18th, 1834. 

§ The ‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conservative, No. 44, November goth, 1833, p. 350. 
|| The Poor Man’s Guardian, No. 150, April 1834, p. 1. 
| Henry-René d’Allemagne, op. cit., p. 155. 

** Thid. 

tT Ibid. 

tt The ‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conservative, p. 339. 
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Letters and articles from the pen of Prati appeared above the nom de plume, 
‘The Alpine philosopher’ .* 

Further testimony to the effect of their propaganda is afforded by the 
Republican, a Radical working-class newspaper, which attributed to the 
sect an important role in the history of the discussion on how it came about 
that the worker was ‘not allowed to enjoy the full fruits of his labour’, but 
was instead ‘obliged to divide it with men who are no use to him what- 
ever’; their influence had been significant too in teaching that the system 
whereby one class was ‘fattening on the labour of another class ought to 
disappear from society’.t A more cynical though not too dissimilar picture 
is painted in the staid columns of the Quarterly Review, which remarks that 
‘in whatever part of Europe the Saint-Simonites may send their mission- 
aries, they will find many who are prepared for the political part of their 
system, and who, for the sake of attaining that, will be contented to take, 
for better or for worse, the scheme of imposition which is connected with it. 
We may expect to have Saint-Simonism preached at the Southwark 
Rotunda. Some of the new weekly journals may not improbably slide into 
the doctrine by an easy transition, thinking it a likely means for obtaining 
notoriety and sale.’} Tennyson shared this view. He is found remarking 
that ‘reform and St Simonism are, and will continue to be, the subjects of 
the highest interest’. “The existence of the sects of St Simonites’, he con- 
siders, ‘is at once a proof of the immense mass of evil that is extant in the 
nineteenth century, 2nd a focus which gathers all its rays.’§ 

The Saint-Simonite appeal, it must be emphasized, was by no means 
lost upon the educated classes. It is not fortuitous that it exerted a major 
influence on John Stuart Mill, Thomas Carlyle and Karl Marx. In his 
Autobiography, J. S. Mill observes that ‘the writings by whom, more than 
by any others, a new mode of political thinking was brought home to me 
were those of the Saint Simonian School in France. In 1829 and 1830 I 
became acquainted with their writings. They were then only in the earlier 
stages of their speculations. They had not yet dressed out their philosophy 
as a religion, nor had they organized their scheme of Socialism. They were 
just beginning to question the legitimacy of hereditary property. I was by 
no means prepared to go with them even this length; but I was greatly 
struck with the connected view which they for the first time presented to 
me; and especially with their division of all history into organic periods 


* W. Anderson Smith, ‘Shepherd’ Smith, the Universalist, p. 130. 

t The Republican, July 23rd, 1831, p. 2; July goth, 1831, p. 3. 

t The Quarterly Review, Vol. XLV (1831), pp. 407-50; Vol. XLVI, p. 582 ; Vol. 
XLVII, pp. 409-12. 

§ Quoted by F. A. von Hayek in the ‘Counter Revolution of Science’, Economica, 
Vol. VIII (New Series), No. 31, p. 283n. 
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and critical periods.’** These doctrines, he continues, ‘harmonized well’ 
with his ‘existing notions’ to which they ‘seemed to give a scientific shape’ ; 
from them he ‘obtained a clearer conception than ever before of the pecu- 
liarities of an era of transition of opinion, and ceased to mistake the moral 
and intellectual characteristics of such an era for the normal attributes of 
humanity’. 

Their criticism of the common doctrines of Liberalism, he relates, 


seemed to me full of important truth; and it was partly by their writings that 
my eyes were opened to the very limited and temporary value of the old 
political economy, which assumes private property and inheritance as in- 
defeasible facts, and freedom of production and exchange as the dernier mot 
of social improvement. The scheme gradually unfolded by the St Simonians, 
under which the labour and capital of society would be managed for the 
general account of the community . . . appeared to me a far superior des- 
cription of socialism than Owen’s, their aim seemed to me desirable and 
rational, however their means might be inefficacious; and though I neither 
believed in the practicability, nor in the beneficial operation of their social 
machinery, I felt that the proclamation of such an ideal of human society, 
could not but tend to give a beneficial direction to the efforts of others to 
bring society, as at present constituted, nearer to some ideal standard. I 
honoured them most of all for what they have been most cried down for — 
the boldness and freedom from prejudice with which they treated the subject 
of family, the most important of any, and needing more fundamental altera- 
tions than remain to be made in any other great social institution, but on 
which scarcely any reformer has the courage to touch; they had entitled 
themselves to the grateful remembrance of future generations. 


It is little wonder that holding these views he should have gone out of 
his way to meet the two high priests of French Saint-Simonism, Bazard 
and Enfantin; he records that as long as the ‘public teachings and prose- 
lytism’ of the Saint-Simonians continued he ‘read nearly everything they 
wrote’. He was on friendly terms with a certain Saint-Simonite by name 
Bontemps who came over to England from France.§ Mill also discussed 
the new philosophy with Duveyrier, Desprat, Lemire and Coole, urging 
that the propaganda of the ‘missionaries’ in England should aim at the 
educated rather than at the working classes.|| On his advice a special 
Address was prepared by the ‘missionaries’, which was translated by 
Crellier, Mill himself making some corrections. At the same time he car- 
ried on a long correspondence with d’Eichthal in the course of which he 
remarks that the writings of the Saint-Simonians had helped him ‘to 


* John Stuart Mill, Autobiography (1824), p. 138. 

T ibid., p. 140. 

} Autobiography, pp. 141-2. 

§ F. A. von Hayek, John Stuart Mill ond Harriet Taylor (1951), p. 37. 
|| Henry-René d’Allemagne, op. cit., p. 155. 
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straighten and generalize’ his ideas on ‘many important questions of poli- 
tical philosophy’.* They had also, he continues, done much to emphasize 
the importance of spiritual power, the need to suppress egoistic social 
interests, to give largeness of view to political thought and to cause people 
to reflect on the next stage of social organization.t He was ‘inclined to 
think’ that Saint-Simonite social organization ‘under some modification 
or other’ was ‘likely to be the final and permanent condition of our race’.{ 
If some of their views were perhaps a little far-fetched this was not a very 
serious failing, for in the study of society ‘the great danger for humanity is 
not to see what is not but to neglect what is’.§ 

Thomas Carlyle, too, read most of the Saint-Simonite literature. In his 
Sartor Resartus he quotes with approval St Simon’s ‘strange aphorism’ that 
‘the golden age, which a blind tradition has hitherto laid in the past, is not 
behind us but before us. It lies in the perfection of the social order’. || 
Carlyle became so much interested in such ideas that he prepared a trans- 
lation of the New Christianity but he was unfortunately unable to find a 
publisher for it.§ Nevertheless his enthusiasm was such that in a private 
letter he writes: 


To find myself in friendly relation towards men of intelligence and devout 
mind, with whom or with the like of whom alone is friendship and fellow- 
ship possible, cannot be other than gratifying. To see a little brotherhood of 
such men, strong in faith, uniting itself as a forlorn hope in a good fight, and 
heroically, with such weapons and tactics as it has, making front against 
the boundless armaments of evil — this is a spectacle full of significance, per- 
haps of pathetic beauty, for all good men. 

I may say, with great sincerity, that my respect for your Brethren and 
Chief, personally considered, has not diminished but increased on closer 
survey; that I discern in you men of clear intellectual insight, of decisive 
character, animated with a noble zeal which enlightens as well as inflames; 
men to whom in any case, all generous hearts must feel a certain brother- 
hood. Further, I say that your speculative opinions, political, moral, philo- 
sophical, for the most part carry their own evidence, and find hearty assent 
with me; often, indeed, I discern therein only a more decisive and systematic 
exposition of what I had already gathered elsewhere. Especially important 
I reckon your delineations of our actual No-Society, of the critical and the 

organic alteration in man’s history; your strongly emphatic precept of our 
duty towards the poor, which, properly speaking, is but the old duty of Love, 
of mercy towards the weak, whether by want of pecuniary or other means; 
and has been and must be the basis of all social morality. Neither can it be 


* John Stuart Mill, Correspondence inédite avec Gustave d’ Eichthal (1898), p. 37. 
t Ibid., pp. 25-30. 

t Cf. also John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (1926), pp. 212-3. 
§ John Stuart Mill, Correspondence inédite avec Gustave d’Eichthal, p. 29. 

|| Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1872), pp. 163-4. 

| Emery Neff, Carlyle (1932), pp. 120-1. 
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doubted that your motto and maxim, ¢o each according to his capacity, to each 
capacity according to its works, is the aim of all true social arrangements, which 
are the more perfect the nearer they approach thereto. In short, were the 
Saint Simonian doctrine stated as a mere scientific doctrine, or held out as 
the Prophecy of an ultimate Perfection towards which Society must more and 
more approximate — I would with few reservations subscribe to it, and 
heartily agree with you that it was the duty of all men, by whatever best 
means they had, to forward such a consummation ... 

I find little or nothing to dissent from: the spirit at least meets my entire 
sympathy: the opinions are often such as I in my own dialect have already 
been accustomed to cherish and more or less clearly to enunciate.* 


Carlyle’s debt to the Saint-Simonians has already been exhaustively 
discussed in a number of works.f Professor Hayek sums up the general con- 
census of opinion by remarking that ‘Carlyle’s views on the philosophy of 
history, his exposition of the Laws of Progress in Sartor Resartus, his division 
of history into positive and negative periods, are all mainly of Saint- 
Simonian origin, and his interpretation of the French Revolution is pene- 
trated with Saint-Simonian thought’.t 

Saint-Simon’s relationship to Marx and Engels, like all questions of 
Marxiana, is a subject of deep controversy and a rich variety of conflicting 
interpretations has been developed. D. Ryazanoff argues that ‘St Simon’s 
influence was small, especially upon Marx’.§ On the other hand, Professor 
Hayek is of opinion that Marx was: 


directly affected by the early wave of Saint-Simonian enthusiasm when he 
was a boy of thirteen or fourteen. He himself told his friend, the Russian 
historian M. Kowalewski, how his paternal friend and later father-in-law, 
Baron Ludwig von Westphalen, had been infected by the general enthusiasm 
and had talked about the new ideas. The fact, often noted by German 
scholars, that many parts of Marx’s doctrine, particularly the theory of the 
class struggle and certain aspects of his interpretation of history, bear a much 
closer resemblance to those of Saint-Simon than to those of Hegel, becomes 
even more interesting when we realize that the influence of Saint-Simon on 
Marx seems to have preceded that of Hegel.|| 


Marx himself has little to say on the subject, although Engels pays to 
Saint-Simon some very warm tributes indeed. “The exponents of German 
scientific Socialism’, he writes, ‘will never forget how much they owe to 


* David Brooks Cofer, Saint Simonism in the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle (1931), 
pp. 56-61. 

t Cf. ibid.; also E. d’Eichthal, ‘Carlyle et le Saint Simonisme’ in Revue Historique, 
pp. 82-83. 

t F. A. von Hayek, in Economica, Vol. VIII (New Series), No. 31, p. 283. 

§ D. Ryazanoff in his notes to The Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels (1930), p. 232. 

|| F. A. von Hayek in Economica, Vol. VIII (New Series), No. 31, aa. 289-90. 
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St Simon, Fourier and Owen. These three men, fantastic and utopian 
though their doctrines are, must be reckoned among the most fertile 
thinkers of any age. Men of prophetic genius, they foreshadowed much 
that we of later days are able to establish on a firm scientific foundation.’* 
Saint-Simon’s ‘ breadth of view’ and ‘genius’ contained in embryo 
‘ all the ideas of later Socialists which are not strictly economic’. 

Saint-Simon’s legacy to Socialist thought is immense. Mill in his Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy remarks that in ‘the few years of its public promul- 
gation’ it ‘sowed the seeds of nearly all the Socialist tendencies’.{ ‘Nega- 
tively at least’, writes Roger Solteau, ‘there is no Socialist thinker who is 
not his debtor, however much he may depart from his constructive pro- 
posals. Positively, his direct influence was of course limited to the collec- 
tivist school; and his true followers are Pecqueur, Blanc and Marx, as 
against Fourier and Proudhon. On the other hand, his frank advocacy of 
state control of economic affairs, and his violent attacks on Liberal in- 
dividualism, caused much heart-searching among many non-Socialists, 
and made many nominal Liberals admit a measure of social control as 
the only alternative to an anarchical laissez-faire.’§ 

The full influence of Saint-Simonism is, however, difficult to estimate, 
owing to the fact that after its debacle many sought to dissociate them- 
selves from what they came to regard as the ‘contamination’ of its influence. 
As Professor Hayek remarks, ‘In its later years the school covered itself 
with ridicule by its pseudo-religious harlequinades and various escapades 
and follies; in consequence many men who had absorbed most of its 
social and philosophical teaching might well have been ashamed to admit 
their association with the cranks of Ménilmontant and the men who went 
to the East in search of the femme libre. It was only natural that people 
should come to treat their Saint-Simonian period as a youthful folly of 
which they did not want to boast. But that did not mean that the ideas 
they had absorbed did not continue to operate through them.”|| 

The last phase of the history of the Saint-Simonians in England is not in 
outline greatly different from that of the sect in France, Belgium and Ger- 
many. After the first flush of excitement, wonder and enthusiasm had 
faded, it became evident that their attempt to establish a ‘New Chris- 
tianity’ and a new hierarchy doomed them to ridicule and failure. Their 
dynamic views of the history of social evolution and their iconoclastic 


* The Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (edited by D. Ryazanoff, 
explanatory notes), p. 231. 

¢ Friedrich Engels, Herr Eugen Duehring’s Revolution in Science (1935), P. 292. 

t John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (1926), p. 204. 

§ Roger Solteau, French Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century (1931), p. 148. 

|| Economica, Vol. VIII (New Series), No. 31, p. 281. 
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theories of property, economics and marriage could be accepted by many 
who heard their message, but relatively few could take seriously a sect 
which conceived itself in religious terms and preached the inegalitarian 
view that a new hierarchy should be established which would ‘class people 
according to their usefulness’. As Harriet Martineau observes, ‘Amidst 
much that interested some of the best hearts and engaged some of the 
noblest minds of the time, there were doctrines and provisions that could 
not stand a close examination’.* The Frenchmen, moreover, were unable 
to accept deviation from their teachings and insisted that all should accept 
both their economic analyses and their theological ideas. A period of 
intense disillusion followed in which the messianic fervour of the movement 
disintegrated amid deep sadness and heart-searching. The movement 
found itself assailed by Conservatives on the right and Co-operators and 
Communists on the left — and to this criticism was added the bitter and 
remorseful remarks of the apostates who, like Elimalet Smith, the old 
translator of the New Christianity, sadly observed that the doctrines of Saint- 
Simon, though they had ‘electrified the world with their vivid representa- 
tions of universal order and harmony’, were ‘not adapted for taking root in 
the earth’.f 

Some idea of the manner in which the admirers of the Saint-Simonians 
on the periphery of the movement reacted may be gathered from the 
memoirs of Albert Brisbane, an American social reformer who spent much 
of his life in Europe and investigated with painstaking thoroughness the 
principles and practice of most of the social innovators and scientific 
inventors of his time. Brisbane first met the sect in Paris. ‘Its enthusiasm’, 
he records, had been ‘commensurate with its gigantic claims and with the 
interest which it inspired’.{ Its leaders were ‘truly devoted men, the 
character of their propaganda impressed deeply a great number of minds’ ; 
their attempt to elevate the condition of the labouring classes, he avers, 
‘struck a chord which vibrated through the souls of all generous men’. He 
had himself at first been filled with boundless admiration for the sect, but 
‘after carefully studying its doctrines and contemplating the absolute con- 
trol exercised by its leaders’ all his hope in the movement gave way to 
despair; be became ‘antagonistic to the system as a whole’. In conversa- 
tion with his friend Jules Lechevalier, one of the leaders of the sect, he 
exclaimed: 

Your object is noble, your principles are fundamentally true. A great 


revolution must take place; political and other fragmentary reform cannot 
alleviate the miseries of humanity. I agree with you that a new social order 


* Harriet Martineau, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 74-5. 
+ Mary Hennell, An Outline of the Various Social Systems (1844), p. 179. 
t Redelia Brisbane, Albert Brisbane, a Mental Biography (1892), pp. 151-2. 
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must be established. I caught a glimpse of this great idea in Turkey and 
Greece, and I returned to Paris to witness an effort towards its realization: 
but this religion you preach seems to me artificial, developed by the calcula- 
tions of the human mind. Your principles of authority are repugnant to me; 
it does not seem natural to subordinate oneself to the judgement and will of 


individuals. 

Filled with disquiet, he brooded over what appeared to him the fatal 
failings of the movement. Prolonged heart-searching led him into profound 
opposition to its religious and anti-democratic tendencies. He soon became 
intensely depressed, and found himself forced to leave Paris ‘to escape its 
atmosphere of controversy and quarrel. The truth was I felt a deep sorrow 
at the antagonistic state into which I had got with men I liked and admired 
so much. I could not stand it.’ . 

This disillusion is characteristic. Thomas Carlyle feels a similar reaction. 
He is filled with admiration for the ‘logical sequence and coherence’ of the 
Saint-Simonians, as well as for their ‘precision, clear illustration and the 
emphasis of a noble zeal’, but he finds it ‘curious’ that in their mind 
‘scientific insight’ has ‘transformed itself into religion’. He is filled with 
amazement and cannot understand: 


in what sense not of exaggerated metaphor men of cultivated talent, strong 

powers of thought and far above superstitution and deception, can use these 

extraordinary words: Dieu est revenu a la France en Saint-Simon, et la France 
annoncera au monde le Dieu nouveau.* 

This religiosity seems to him ‘a mighty chasm’ in the Saint-Simonite 
system, ‘the darkness’ of which is ‘quite void’. ‘You call yourselves a 
Church’, he protests, ‘and founders of a new Religion, which Religion, per- 
mit me to confess, I have hitherto sought for in vain.’ 

John Stuart Mill also has second thoughts. Doubtless he is shocked 
to read the Saint-Simonian Organisateur proclaim: 


We demand at this moment liberty of religious practice in order that a 
single religion can be more easily erected on the ruins of the religious past of 
humanity . . . the liberty of the press, because this is the indispensable con- 
dition for the subsequent creation of a legitimate direction of thought; the 
liberty of teaching in order that our doctrine can be more easily propagated 
and become one day the only one loved and followed by all; the destruction 
of the monopolies as a means of arriving at the definite organization of the 
industrial body.f 


At first he is prepared to accept that ‘the moral and intellectual ascen- 
dancy, once exercised by priests, must in time pass into the hands of philo- 


* David Brooks Cofer, Saint Simonism in the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle, pp. 55-6. 
T Organisateur, Vol. II, pp. 202, 213, quoted in F. A. von Hayek in Economica, Vol. 
VIII (New Series), No. 30, p. 148. 
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sophers, and will naturally do so when they become sufficiently unanimous, 
and in other respects worthy to possess it’. He ‘looked forward through the 
present age of loud disputes but generally weak convictions to a future 
which shall unite the best qualities of the critical with the best qualities of 
the organic periods’. Yet he is unwilling to surrender the ideal of ‘un- 
checked liberty of thought, unbounded freedom of individual action in 
modes not hurtful to others’; he cannot abandon ‘convictions as to what 
is right and wrong, useful and pernicious, deeply engraven on the feelings 
by early education and general unanimity of sentiment’. Indeed he holds 
that such convictions are ‘so firmly grounded in reason and in the true 
exigencies of life that they shall not, like all former and present creeds, 
religious, ethical and political, require to be periodically thrown off and 
replaced by others’.* To reject the heritage of liberalism is nausea to him; 
he is filled with doubts and soon comes to the conclusion that what the 
Saint-Simonians, and in particular their disciple Auguste Comte, coun- 
tenanced is ‘a practical system in which philosophers were to be organized 
into a kind of corporate hierarchy invested with almost the same spiritual 
supremacy once possessed by the Catholic Church’.t He declares that 
they have ‘exaggerated’ their ‘line of thought’, and that it is horrifying 
that they regarded their ‘spiritual authority’ as sufficient security for ‘good 
government, the sole bulwark against practical oppression’ and a 
means by which ‘despotism in the State and despotism in the family would 
be rendered innocuous and beneficial’. Such ideas now seem to him no 
less than 

the completest system of spiritual and temporal despotism which ever yet 

emanated from a human brain, unless that of Ignatius Loyola.f 

While the bourgeois protagonist of Liberty thus draws back in horror, 
the working-class advocates of Communism launch their assault on some- 
what different grounds. The Working Bee, organ of the Manor Fen com- 
munity, sums up the Communist and egalitarian criticism of the move- 
ment in 1840 when it declares: 

Every Socialist will perceive that St Simon’s theory confers advantages on 
those whom nature has rendered superior in talent and capacity to their 


fellows, whilst those who have been born inferior are subjected to disadvan- 
tages. Here is a principle of injustice which pervades the system.§ 


Similarly, Henry Hetherington’s The ‘Destructive? and Poor Man’s 
Conservative expressed the views of most English workers when, drawing 


* Ibid., pp. 140-1. 

+ John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, pp. 179-80. 

t Ibid. 

§ The Working Bee, Vol. I, No. 11, August 15th, 1840, p. 81. 
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attention to the fact that the movement was being ‘furiously attacked’ by 
Whigs and Tories,* it gave vent to its own cutting criticism by assailing 
the cherished metaphysical basis of the Saint-Simonians: 

Their theories of women and property are, to say the least, crude and 
premature . . . Very little reflection would teach the followers of St Simon 
that a change in the institution of property must precede every other great 
change, and that to this alone they should therefore turn their thoughts, in- 
stead of distracting the public mind, as they do now, with new-fangled 
dogmas, which neither the public nor themselves are in a condition to 
appreciate, much less to turn to any practical account. Another circum- 
stance we dislike in them is their associating their system with the name of 
religion, and still more the superadding to that system certain monarchical 
forms which give the whole a mixed air of Gothic barbarity and imposture. 
These are not times for imposing on men by religious effect. 


The Saint-Simonians, the newspaper continues, have degenerated from 
a progressive into a reactionary movement — they are aiming at a ‘new 
feudalism’. Perhaps because of the monarchic, Catholic nature of France 
the movement has developed ‘monarchic’ principles couched in ‘cere- 
monial’. There is no need to ‘superimpose any new religious system’ on 
their politico-economic projects; the idea of ‘attempting to organize a 
party in England’ furthermore is a mistake — it is better for would-be social 
reformers to work within the general body of the working-class movement. 

By this time the Saint-Simonians as an organized movement were dead. 
Harriet Martineau declares with satisfaction: 

there may be wardrobes where the dress of the sect is laid by in lavender, 


and now and then wistfully looked at; there may be times when families and 
friends revert to the golden rule or when it will come into practice.f 


But, as one of the French historians of the movement once wrote, 
though the pod had withered out of all recognition, the seeds had been 
well and widely sown. The ghosts of the Saint-Simonians, if they dared, 
could remember with pride the phrase which their leader, Enfantin, 
uttered at his trial in Paris in 1832. ‘You will not take a single step without 
setting your feet in the prints we have made.” 


* The ‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conservative, p. 336. 


T Ibid., p. 339. 
t Harriet Martineau, op. cit. 
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THE IMMORAL GODS 
David Paul 


It is difficult to decide whether to begin with. Saint Augustine, with 
Marlowe or with Racine. It was the first who, in his search for a law to 
control his own emotional lawlessness, cried out against ‘the immoral gods 
of the Greek and Roman theatre’ — the theatre which excited the emotions 
simply, in his view, to exploit them, and whose only answer to emotional 
unrest was to present it with a ritual image of itself, in which it might 
temporarily exhaust its impulse and attain, at least, the satisfaction of 
exhaustion — or the Aristotelian catharsis. It was the second, Marlowe, 
who, more than any other great dramatic poet, set out deliberately to 
exploit to the full the moral irresponsibility of the theatre, to beguile and 
horrify the spectator with a view of the enormities of Tamburlaine, 
Faustus and the Jew of Malta. It was the third, Racine, who — brought up 
in the letter of a strict Augustinian creed, which he might try to escape 
but could never renounce — made a forlorn attempt to reconcile the 
immoral gods with his code of belief, by showing that they did not posi- 
tively flout it, and even tried to go further and prove that they actively 
conduced to its support. His words of defence, ingenuously plausible, in 
the Preface to Phédre, are sufficiently well known: 

Je n’ose encore assurer que cette piéce soit en effet la meilleure de mes 
tragédies. . . . Je n’en ai point fait ot la vertu soit plus mise en jour que 
dans celle-ci; les moindres fautes y sont sévérement punies; la seule pensée 
du crime y est regardée avec autant d’horreur que le crime méme.. . et le 
vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs qui en font connaitre et hair la 
difformité. 

But has anyone ever gone to a performance of Phédre with any of the 
purposes implied? And if these were the real purposes for which it was 
written, would anyone be capable of reading it to-day? Racine’s apology 
can be nicely balanced with Marlowe’s prologue to Tamburlaine : 

View but his picture in this tragic glass 
And then applaud his fortunes as you please 


or with the Machiavelli of the saucy prologue to The Jew of Malta: 


Albeit the world thinks Machiavel is dead 

Yet was his soul but flown beyond the alps, 
And, now the Guise is dead, is come from France 
To view this land and frolic with his friends. .. . 
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But whither am I bound? I come not, I, 
To read a lecture here in Britain 

But to present the tragedy of a Jew 
Who smiles to see how full his bags are crammed, 
Which money was not got without my means. 

I crave but this — grace him as he deserves 

And let him not be entertained the worse 
Because he favours me. 


No two forms of induction to a tragedy could be more remote in tone 
than these of Racine and Marlowe. They seem to illustrate a total difference 
of temperament. But the two men were dramatists, and when possessed by 
the spirit of their craft they were both subjugated to its requirements in 
similar ways. Marlowe’s Barabas is a more than life-size portrait of a 
monster. But so too is Racine’s Phédre. If Barabas approaches the 
inhuman, Phédre touches on the super-human, both in her kinship to 
divinity, and in the passion which is put upon her as a punishment from 
heaven. As monsters they are both (and this is a tragic essential) fully 
conscious of their monstrosity. When they speak of it, they do so in terms 
not so remote as a total difference of tone might seem to make them: 


As for myself, I walk abroad o’nights 

And kill sick people groaning under walls; 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells... . 
I filled the jails with bankrupts in a year 
And with young orphans planted hospitals. 


Objet infortuné des vengeances célestes 

Je m’abhorre encore plus que tu ne me détestes. 
Venge-toi, punis-moi d’un odieux amour, 
Digne fils du héros qui t’a donné le jour. 
Délivre l’univers d’un monstre qui t’irrite, 

La veuve de Thésée ose aimer Hippolyte! 

The tragic hero has to live in his own shadow, in the shadow cast by his 
own passions, even if he views it, as Barabas does, with a certain cynicism. 
It was no doubt the cynicism which prompted Marlowe to invoke the 
shade of Machiavelli as protector to his hero. Machiavelli’s was a shadow 
that had struck cold across all Europe — and, in a sense, still does so. No 
one, perhaps, would have been more surprised at the nature of its effect 
than he himself. Ideally, if only ideally, he was no doubt as free from the 
pangs of subjective conscience as his patron, Cesare Borgia. Borgia, like 
most of his prototypes in Renaissance Italy, while admirably fitted by 
his actions for a central place in tragic drama, was at the same time quite 
disqualified for it by a total unawareness of their moral import. The tragic 
dimension is always subjective. A man like Cesare Borgia was incapable 
of living in his own shadow. Even when it was forced upon him by the 
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consequences of his acts, he could not look at it in terms of his own 
responsibility —- only in terms of his own mistakes. 

It is this quality in the character of Renaissance Italy which fascinated 


'-and shocked the puritan imagination of Elizabethan England - the 


seemingly boundless capacity for self-assertion without any regard to the 
consequences, without any morally saving and materially dangerous 
sense of compunction. The Elizabethan dramatist witnessed the actions — 
from a suitably distant vantage-point in place and time — and with the 
help of his own imagination and moral heritage supplied the sense of pity, 
remorse and terror. Nothing would have surprised a sixteenth-century 
Italian more than to witness an Elizabethan tragedy based on events 


| familiar to him - say, The Duchess of Malfi — in which the locality, charac- 
| ters and action are steeped in an emotional atmosphere so remote from 
| his own that he would scarcely be able to recognize or understand the 


content of the play at all. 

To appreciate this process of transmutation in the dramatist’s mind one 
may take any one of a number of stories of sixteenth-century Italy and 
examine it with a view to the possibilities it might present to a Webster or 
a Middleton. Take, for example, the story which occurs, I believe, in 
Stendhal, of the provincial Italian lord who, having reason to suspect his 
wife’s fidelity, lays a plot to surprise her with her lover. Having succeeded 
in doing so, he is so overwhelmed by rage when he confronts the pair that, 
after killing the lover with eighteen stab-wounds and biting his face until 
it is unrecognizable, he falls into a convulsion that prevents him from 
dealing with his wife. His rage is exhausted, but not his wish for vengeance. 
He temporizes, locks his wife in a tower, makes it be publicly understood 
that he is expecting an heir. After a delay of months a family council, at 
which his wife’s relatives assert that womenfolk of theirs who dishonour 


' themselves are usually put to death by their nearest of kin. Accordingly it 


is agreed that the woman’s brother and uncle go to the tower where she is 
still kept prisoner, inform her of her sentence, give her time to say her 
prayers, and then suffocate her with a cushion. Stated in these terms, the 
story is nothing but a news-item of peculiar brutality, set back in history. 
But I think it is possible to see it as material for a tragedy of Webster’s, 
with a central climax in Act III — the confrontation and murder — leading - 
on, with characteristic awkwardness, to the death of the woman at the 
close. It is hard, on the other hand, to imagine it acceptably in the form 
of a novel because the whole story is of a violence which defies prosaic 
judgment. Only tragic poetry could redeem it, and carry it outside the 
sphere of every-day opinion, which can only condemn it. 

But it seems to be the function of tragedy to enhance human action to 
a degree beyond moral judgment. Within the bounds of the play, opinion 
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becomes irrelevant, except as an expression of convention, like the persons 
who come to close the action: “These heavy deeds with heavy heart 
relate.’ Which leads me to the moral observations of Shakespeare, thickly 
strewn — with notable exceptions — over the early plays; and to the career, 
and fate, of Shakespeare the Aphorist. The Shakespearean tendency to 
aphorism, to the continual distillation of wise saws and instances, is one 
of the most completely accepted peculiarities of the Bard. That it is a 
peculiarity, at times amounting to an obsession, can be attested by com- 
parison with his contemporaries. It is not present in Marlowe, whose 
corresponding idiosyncrasy is a bravura display of linguistic tags of learn- 
ing — Latin, Greek, Spanish - together with bead-rolls of classic or 
barbaric names. In Webster, the moral observations are so deeply soaked 
in his dramatic atmosphere that, once they are separated from it, they 
tend to dry up. But in the thirty-six plays they have been consecrated, 
since the eighteenth century, as the Beauties of Shakespeare. From ‘All 
the world’s a stage’ to “Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back’ — and 
stretching before and after — they are more familiar to everyone than the 
context in which they are set, precisely because they are so easily 
separable from it. 

They are easily separable because they are dramatically irrelevant 
however naturally they may appear to arise from the situation. It seems to 
me that they mark a tendency which may even have constituted a con- 
scious problem for the dramatist, and the evolution of their treatment 
through the plays may indicate its solution. I think the crisis of the 
development, like others, may be marked, if anywhere precisely, in 
Hamlet. It is well established that Shakespeare must have been reading 
Montaigne, at or some time before writing this play. Now there is a little 
of everything in the endless scope of Montaigne; notably, there is a good 
deal of Hamlet, and even more of Polonius. The writer of Hamlet may 
have been struck, even as we are, by the self-evident tedium in Montaigne, 
the long stretches of it, interspersed with the fascination of the totally 
unexpected. It seems as if Montaigne felt compelled to say everything that 
occurred to him, however obvious it might be. This fact may have 
precipitated, in Shakespeare the reader, a consciousness of a corresponding 
tendency in himself. Perhaps he was twitted by his contemporaries on the 
score of his wise saws. Perhaps he simply felt, as we all can feel, a revulsion 
against a part of himself, a habit that he knew too well. Perhaps above all 
he felt their increasing irrelevance to the tension of dramatic meaning, 
and in particular to the nameless tensions of Hamlet ; and having done so, 





he precipitated them, isolated and ridiculed them in the character of 


Polonius. 
Every creative writer, and above all the dramatist, has to attain a 
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degree of self-suspension in his work. In so far as the personality intrudes, 
its intrusions are usually damaging. To prevent such an intrusion, or rather 
to insulate it, whether deliberately or not, it seems to me that Shakespeare 
created a caricature of a part of himself in Polonius. Polonius is true to all 
the aphoristic tendencies of Shakespeare. He monopolizes and is monopo- 
lized by them, and displays them in a state of arrested development. His 
advice to Laertes: 


This above all, to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man 


is neither better nor worse than, is in fact of the closest kin to ‘The quality 
of mercy is not strained’ or 


All places that the eye of heaven visits 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens, 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 

There is no virtue like necessity! 


But where the earlier examples, from The Merchant of Venice and Richard II, 
seem perfectly in place as a formal flourish on the action of the play, in 
the case of Hamlet they can only emphasize the tension of its meaning by 
their futility and irrelevance. Nevertheless, they represent one of the most 
deeply rooted habits of mind of the writer. And if at first sight it seems 
improbable that Polonius could in any sense be a piece of self-caricature, 
a ceremonial slaying of the self in effigy, compare him for a moment with 
Prospero. Of all the characters in all the plays Prospero is the one who is 
usually accepted more or less explicitly as a piece of self-identification. 
Perhaps the relationship between the two is one of positive to negative, 
but it has always seemed to me that Prospero bears an uncomfortable 
likeness, in more than one particular, to Polonius. 

There may be many examples of creative writers, from one motive or 
another, sacrificing themselves in effigy, as a target for ridicule or dis- 
approval within their works. There is the case of Flaubert, whose novels 
can be viewed as a series of renunciatory self-immolations. The example 
that occurs to me may seem remote from the case, but it has more than 
one kind of relevance. However far the novels of Jane Austen may seem — 
from Shakespeare, she is the one other writer who disappears, as com- 
pletely as possible, into her work. Through it we can guess at her character 
only by its limitations, scarcely more positively than that. So far as the 
figures in her novels: are concerned there is no certain possibility of 
identification — except in one curious instance. It has always seemed to me 
that in Mansfield Park, Mary Crawford has too many pins of disapproval 
or dislike stuck into her. In the end one feels that she is not nearly so black 
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as her author wanted to paint her. The emphasis, the bias against her, is _ 


just a little too deliberately weighted. What can have been the motive? 
With the help of the Letters as evidence, I think one can reasonably guess 
that Mary Crawford was none other than the writer herself, an earlier and 
flightier self, whom the somewhat Methodistically inclined authoress of 
Mansfield Park had outgrown, had come to disapprove of. Mary’s witti- 
cisms, her touches of coarseness, her jokes about husband-hunting, her 
twin preoccupations with handsome men and handsome fortunes, they are 
all there in the letters, unequivocally, if somewhat ironically flourished, as 
the personal property of the writer herself. 

But if I introduce a mention of this novel into an unexpected context, 
it is also for another purpose, another kind of relevance. The play-acting 
episode in Mansfeld Park illustrates in miniature, with ironic mastery and 
subtlety, the disastrous effects of the intrusion of the immoral gods of the 
theatre into the lives of an altogether too well-regulated household In 
the latter respect Mansfield Park is a summary, a succinct prophecy, of the 
domestic Victorian way of life. Such a world could have no room for the 
drama, except as a very doubtful and dangerous indulgence. Even the 


Beauties of Shakespeare, when read aloud by the too eloquent voice of , 


Mr Crawford, could become a menace to the tranquil mind. In such a 
world, the drama was bound to sink to the lowest depths, for of all literary 


forms it is the least susceptible to the charms of respectability. Perhaps - 


that is why Shaw was instinctively at odds with respectability, though his 
hostility was so much of a feint. In the end, or rather long before it, he 
became respectable himself — his St Joan is a figure who would alarm no 
one, whereas her original alarmed half of Europe — and as a consequence 
his work died, as the drama has died successive deaths from respectability 
or theatrical convention, during the past century, after fitful and sporadic 
attempts at life. 

To return for a moment to the fate of Shakespeare the Aphorist. If he 
died the death in the person of Polonius, it was, in a way, because he was 
already dead and had been reincarnated in a very different form in the 
person of Hamlet. Hamlet’s aphoristic tendency is as inveterate as his 
would-be father-in-law’s, but it points in quite a different direction - 
points, in fact, into the unspeakable core of the dramatic struggle. Every 
phrase, though it seems to glance aside, helps to fuse into words the 
feeling generated by each step in the dramatic action. The soliloquies of 
Macbeth and Hamlet can be separated from their context — they too are 
among the Beauties — but they lose by the separation. So much so that it 
is possible to imagine someone familiar by quotation with nearly every 
word of either play, but otherwise totally ignorant of them, being startled 
indeed by the experience of a first performance. In the case of King Lear, 
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the action as a whole may be said to fuse into two opposite, irreconcilable, 
equally tremendous statements: ‘Men must endure their going hence, 
even as their coming hither. Ripeness is all’ and 


Like flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 

The ‘meaning’ of the play as a whole is defined by both statements, and 
neither. It transcends them both, and both are necessary to it. And what, 
in the end, is the meaning and purpose of this, and of all tragedy? Perhaps 
the immorality of the tragic gods resides simply in the fact that their 
purpose transcends the safety of fixed meanings. It is an invocation, 
irresponsible to any moral system, to the ‘shadows that waken in the 
blood.’ CEdipus, the tragic hero par excellence, still cannot fail to waken 
those shadows. The tragic purpose is, by invocation, to transfigure them. 
Perhaps this, if obscurely, can help to explain why poetic tragedy at its 
highest has only occurred once in a civilization, at a moment when a 
people was freed from the tyranny of a rigid system — as the Greeks from 
tabu, the Elizabethans from medievalism — and found itself launched into 
a full consciousness of the exhilaration, and the fear, of the uncharted 
spaces of being, a consciousness which must quickly, in the interests of 
safety and ‘sanity’, be restricted and confined; but not before the endless 
reverberations of the tragic echo have been invoked. What the echoes 
insist on cannot be carried further into explicit meaning, in spite of their 
insistence. Beyond them all is conjecture, or a full stop. As for the conjec- 
tures, they can best be framed in the words of Yeats, in one of the most 
luminous and least explicable poems of his old age: 


They know that Hamlet and Lear are gay; 
Gaiety transfiguring all that dread, 

All men have aimed at, found and lost; 
Black out; Heaven blazing into the head: 
Tragedy wrought to its uttermost. 

Though Hamlet rambles and Lear rages, 
And all the drop-scenes drop at once. 
Upon a hundred thousand stages, 

It cannot grow by an inch or an ounce. 








































THE FUTURE OF POETRY 
Julian Symons 


Author of Charles Dickens (1951), Thomas Carlyle (1952) and other writings. The following 


will appear in a forthcoming volume of essays called Critical Occasions. 


All art, even the highest, is influenced by the conditions of labour of the 
mass of mankind, and any pretensions which may be made for even the 
highest intellectual art to be independent of these general conditions are 
futile and vain; that is to say, that any art which professes to be founded on 
the special education or refinement of a limited body or class must of 
necessity be unreal and short-lived. ART Is MAN’S EXPRESSION OF HIS JOY IN 
LABOUR. 
William Morris: Art Under Plutocracy, 1883. 
Several years ago Mr Edmund Wilson suggested, in an interesting essay 
called ‘Is Verse a Dying Technique ?’, that there have been two traditions 
of verse in English, one musical and the other visual or verbal. Mr Wilson 
in his essay did not push the idea very far; but, enlarged and extended, 
it throws a good deal of light on the present poetic situation in which the 
poet’s audience has narrowed so that he produces poetry, as Morris 
suggested in the quotation at the head of this page, ‘founded on the 
special education or refinement of a limited body or class’. So limited, 
indeed, that the sales of new books of poetry to-day, with very few excep- 
tions, reach no more than two or three hundred copies. Art in general, 
and in particular the arts of poetry and painting which give special 
opportunities for purely personal expression, have become much more a 
means of healing psychological frustration than of showing man’s joy in 
labour. By discovering what has brought about this change in the attitudes 
of poets and audience we may learn something of what kind of poetry is 
likely to be written in the future. 

Poetry began as incantation for primitive tribes, magical incantation 
to bring rain, to cure sickness, to celebrate the rites of birth or death. In 
essence this poetry was ritualistic. It consisted of a simple verbal pattern, 
with many repetitions and comparatively few variations of sound. This 
incantatory verse was accompanied by music — was in fact one with the 
music, so that words and sound were interdependent. For the Greeks 
music and poetry were still complementary; but not for the Romans. 
Mr Wilson offers an illuminating comparison: 

Compare a landscape in one of the choruses of Sophocles or Aristophanes 
with a landscape in Virgil or Horace: the Greeks are singing about the land- 
scape; the Romans are fixing it for the eye of the mind. 
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The conception of poetry’s kinship with music is valid only for a society 
in which poetry is spoken much more than it is read; in which traditional 
narratives are orally transmitted, with slight variations, from generation 
to generation; in which rhyme and repetition are highly important 
mnemonic devices. In this kind of society, verse is the natural medium 
for heroic and dramatic stories, and also for moral tales; generally the 
| stories and tales have a musical accompaniment, and the story-teller is 
often himself a musician. Prose, which is by comparison difficult to 
memorize and has much less possibility of emphatic repetition and 
significant variation, is reserved for the use of scholars. Our poetic 
tradition was for a long time a musical one. Sometimes poems were 
actually composed with a musical setting, like the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean masques and lyrics; but where there was no actual musical 
background the poet wrote as a man conscious of its existence, using 
images designed to appeal to the ear rather than to the eye. 
ay The history of English poetry can be understood most readily in terms 
ns of the developing industrial techniques which enormously enlarged the 
on | potential audience for poetry, and at the same time vulgarized it; and of 
d, | the changes in social structure brought about by these industrial tech- 
he | niques. When printing and binding had advanced to the point at which 
ris} people in large numbers began to read poetry, the social reason for its 
he | musical basis disappeared. There is a change in our poetic history, slow 
d, at first but gathering speed with the Industrial Revolution, from poetry 
p- | composed for the ear to poetry composed for the eye, from images which 


il, | have a primarily aural appeal to images which have a visual or verbal 
al appeal. 
a Poets themselves became conscious of the change near the end of the 


in | nineteenth century, when they began to practise such purely visual 
devices as the dropping of the capital letter at the beginning of a verse 
line. Such a typographical trick would have had no meaning a century 
before, when poetry was still often read aloud; to-day many poets attach 
n | importance to it, believing that capitals are an unnecessary intrusion 
| unless they are demanded by punctuation. There is still, however, no 
| general realization of the fact that the form in which words appear on a 
is | page can alter the effect they produce upon our mind’s eye. Take such a 
.e | commonplace poetic phrase as ‘the die is cast’, so badly worn that read 
cs aloud it can hardly evoke an image of any kind. Put this phrase in a 
s. | poem as 


"8 


= 


the final words are spoken and 
the die is 
cast 


and the pause as the eye moves from the end of one line to the ‘cast’ of 
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the next does create an image in the mind which can never come to the 
ear, of the die actually being thrown. That is a very simple instance of 
what a poet can do to appeal to our new way of seeing; much more 
complex visual devices are used by many poets from Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to E. E. Cummings. 

It is also not generally realized that the eye can take in much more 
complex images, much more involved metaphors and similes, than those 
which please the ear; and those who have been habituated to reading 
poetry rather than hearing it find that they get little reward from listening 
to poetry composed wholly in the musical tradition. Their attention 
slides away from the surge of sound, they search in vain for an image or a 
phrase to bring them up with a visual or verbal shock. Compare typical 
passages about springtime by Swinburne, T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden: 


O tender time that love thinks long to see, 
Sweet foot of spring that with her footfall sows 
Late snowlike flowery leavings of the snows, 
Be not too long irresolute to be; 
O mother-month, where have they hidden thee? 
Out of the pale time of the flowerless rose 
I stretch my heart out toward the springtime lands, 
I stretch my spirit forth to the fair hours, 
The purplest of the prime; 
I lean my soul down over them, with hands 
Made wide to take the ghostly growths of flowers; 
I senc my love back to the lovely time. 
(Swinburne.) 
April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 
(Eliot.) 
It was Easter as I walked in the public gardens 
Hearing the frogs exhaling from the pond, 
Watching traffic of magnificent cloud 
Moving without anxiety on open sky — 
Season when lovers and writers find 
An altering speech for altering things, 
An emphasis on new names, on the arm 
A fresh hand with fresh power. 
(Auden.) 


The effect of such verse as Swinburne’s is something almost independent 
of meaning; there are no sharp or strong images, everything is merged in 
that Swinburnian permanent wave of sound. Much of Swinburne could 
easily be set to music, and many people provide their own music for his 


poetry — a kind of refined barrel organ grinds away in their heads while | 
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they are reading his poems. There is no music, in a Swinburnian sense, 
in such lines as ‘I walked in the public gardens/Hearing the frogs exhaling 
from the pond’ or ‘April is the cruellest month, breeding/Lilacs out of the 
dead land’, but their impact on the printed page is far greater than the 
characteristic impact of Swinburne’s verse. This is not an attempt to 
assess the comparative values of these extracts in absolute terms; the point 
is that the impact they make is different, that in Swinburne it is musical, 
in Eliot and Auden verbal and visual. : 

In Swinburne’s time the musical tradition was dying, finding its true 
existence only in the rough Victorian street ballads. Such recordings of 
notable events often have a vigour lacking in the work of the professional 
poets of the day, because the anonymous ballad writers were still pro- 
ducing work for an uneducated audience which accepted poems passed 
round from hand to hand, or from mouth to mouth. The emotional 
requirements of that audience are now satisfied by such legendary figures 
as Jane or Superman; and it is because the audience no longer exists that 
poets to-day are not bards or Chaucerian tale-tellers. 

That is what industrial development has done for poetry, or to poetry: 
it has changed the form of our appreciation, and changed it permanently 
as we count permanence. The accompanying changes in the structure of 
society have isolated the poet from his fellows, and have led him to write 
more and more in an esoteric language. It is possible to imagine a social 
system that might have given the poet another role: that would have 
allowed the creation of a poetry equal in wit, intelligence and passion to 
any in our history, which might still have been identified with majority 
hopes and aspirations. William Morris looked forward optimistically to a 
world where compulsory education meant cultural education, where 
production was for use and not for profit, where art and literature were 
organized as creative guilds and not as competitive industries appealing 
to the lowest common denominator of public taste: but we do not live in 
such a world. We live, instead, in a capitalist society whose monolithic 
tendency demands that the arts should be more and more closely inte- 
grated into its commercial structure. The technical achievements, through 
which books could be cheaply printed and bound, made possible a large 
audience of readers (as distinct from the large audience of listeners gained 
by our early poets); and this audience could be reached most easily 
through prose. To this extent at least, the remark that the novel is the 
bourgeois art form is true. In the nineteenth century the novel took over 
almost completely all the ground of romantic tale or didactic moralizing 
formerly occupied by the narrative poem and the ‘story in verse’; such 
works as Patmore’s Angel in the House and Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book plainly belong to the fag-end of a tradition. 
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The novel replaced the poem in part because the looser and more 
flexible rhythms of prose offered less difficulty than the rhythms of poetry 
to semi-educated readers, and in part because the novel conformed much 
more easily than the narrative poem to such commercial requirements 
as issue of a work in monthly parts. (An instructive sociological study 
could be made of the effect such serial publication had on the work of 
many nineteenth century novelists.) The fissure in our culture visible at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century has widened by the end of it toa 
vast gap between ‘highbrow’ and ‘popular’ writers. The days of monthly- 
part publication are over. The novel has forgotten its casual beginnings 
and has turned, in the hands of at least some practitioners, to an art form 
consciously used. And poets, represented first by the pre-Raphaelites, 
then by the aesthetes of the ’nineties, and later by the youthful T. S. Eliot 
and Ezra Pound, are with an equal self-consciousness protesting against 
the conversion of cultural standards into commercial standards, the 
debasement of values by which ‘the pianola replaces Sappho’s barbitos’. 
These last poets and their followers are quite deliberately looking for a 
new language to replace the convention of ‘natural speech’ which was 
strong in the time of Wordsworth but had weakened by the end of the 
nineteenth century; and they have accepted as inevitable the idea that 
poetry is a fragment of minority culture. 

During the past half century, poets of the Right and Left equally, 
Eliot, Yeats and Pound as much as Auden and Spender, have attacked 
the spurious cultura) and emotional standards of our civilization. In 
making the attack they have denied themselves a majority audience, such 
as the artist has had in the past; in a fanatical, and at times priggish, 
concern with their own integrity as artists they have written for those 
sympathetic to their own way of thinking and feeling. Their poetry has 
become, more and more, a demonstration of the art of personal faith- 
healing; by asserting the value of their own isolated individual sensi- 
bilities the poets seek to ignore the gap between their own minority 
culture and the rest of the world. 

An art based upon such foundations, William Morris believed, must be 
unreal and short-lived: and yet it seems certain that while there is no 
material change in our social structure poetry must continue to be written 
for the eye and not for the ear. Because of this the poet’s audience must 
remain a narrow one; and all the well-meant efforts to ‘introduce poetry 
to the people’, by reading Shakespeare in public-houses or producing 
synthetically simple poetry programmes on the radio, are useless because 
they ignore the essential change that has taken place in poetic apprecia- 
tion. 

With the very recent development of cinema, radio and television as 
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new artistic mediums it is at least possible that poetry, as an art of the 
individual, has fulfilled its function. Many subjects chosen by poets in 
the past will in the future be covered by other art-forms. Byron to-day 
would be more likely to write Don Juan as a satiric novel than as a poem; 
or, to take a reverse instance of the same process, it does not need a great 
effort of imagination to think of George Orwell’s Animal Farm as a satirical 
allegorical poem. No poet to-day is likely to attempt to write an epic, 
because he is aware that the film is a more appropriate medium for such 
a work, however much its creators have misused their opportunities. Such 
a dramatic poem as ‘The Eve of St Agnes’ would probably be written as 
a radio script. And our admiration for the brief personal lyrics of longing 
and regret that have become the main element of poetry in the past 
century may seem almost incomprehensible to the critics of another age. 
Poetry is no less, but no more, than one of man’s forms of artistic 
expression ; and if it is less suitable than the film or the novel to the world 
in which our children may live, that is hardly a text for mourning. If 
poetry is ever again to be ‘popular’ it will surely be as an aspect of one or 
other of the collective mediums that are manifestly the art-forms of the 
future and that yet remain, as arts, in their infancy. Poetry might be a 
strengthening and stiffening influence in the cinema; it might be used, 
instead of merely spoken, in radio and television; it might have other 
uses in the theatre than to point a slightly sanctimonious Christian or 
Communist moral, as in the plays of Eliot or O’Casey. The only thing we 
can safely say about such poetry is that in its rhythms and its adaptation 
to specific purposes it will be unlike anything written to-day. (As primi- 
tive poetry was concerned with the need for rain or sun, and not with 
such abstractions as truth or beauty.) In the end it is the shape of society 
that orders the nature and forms of art; and the collective art of the 
future, finding its subjects not in the fate of the individual, but in the 
struggle and achievement of all mankind, will generate its characteristic 
art forms as the oyster produces its pearl. 









































A CHILD OF THE CENTURY 


J. G. Weightman 
Arrow in the Blue, Arthur Koestler, Collins-Hamish Hamilton, 18s, 


Koestler’s last work, The Age of Longing, was a curiously bad novel. 
It is a relief to find that his new book, the first volume of his auto- 
biography, is both interesting and good. In The Age of Longing two or three 
neuroses were at work, and the reader had the embarrassed suspicion, so 
often inspired by modern novels, that the writer could surely not realize 
how transparently he was giving himself away. A neurosis may be helpful 
in getting a book written, but when the author’s mother-fixation or his 
wooden leg stick out too obviously, the book is usually defective as a work 
of art. The Age of Longing bristled with things sticking out. In Arrow in the 
Blue the neuroses are under control. Writing in the first person, Koestler 
dockets them all, and reaches a more coherent kind of truth than when 
the warring fragments of his middle-aged personality expressed them- 
selves through character. The genuine first person singular is not, as a 
rule, highly thought of by literary people, because they feel it does not 
dredge up such pregnant symbols as writing in the third person. This is 
probably true, but the rather thin and precarious awareness of the first 
person is preferable to jumbled symbols in the third. 

Arrow in the Blue is, of course, another Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle. 
Indeed, Koestler can claim to be the child of the century. Everything about 
him is representative. To begin with, he is Jewish, and in a sense we have 
now all become Jews. The flimsiness of his personal background is charac- 
teristic of this shifting age. His paternal grandfather fled to Hungary from 
Russia during the Crimean War and neither revealed his name nor spoke 
about his past. His son, our Koestler’s father, was a feckless enthusiast, 
married to a rather neurotic Viennese, who considered Budapest a place 
of exile. Such parents did not create an atmosphere of security. Arthur 
was an only child, and he suffered from the terrors and inhibitions that 
have been described by scores of middle-class novelists. At an early age he 
developed a sense of the mystery of eternity and space, and of the horror 
of the universe, as well as a sense of guilt, of not being able to do the right 
thing if he tried. At the same time, being more robust than some intel- 
lectuals, he understood, while still a child, that the only way to make life 
bearable was to lift himself out of the morass by his own boot-strings. 
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Hence a positive side to his character, a desire to act upon the world, 
alternating with the contemplative mood. He tells us that he has always 
swung between these two attitudes — rejection of society and the urge to 
political action - and this accounts for the dualism in his titles and in his 
books, a dualism most clearly visible in The Yogi. and The Commissar. 
Nothing could be more typically ‘Western’ and twentieth-century than 
‘this rhythm of inflation and deflation, introversion and extraversion, 
drunkenness and sobriety, political hope and cosmic despair. 

Into this general pattern are fitted other, more personal, miseries and 
uncertainties. Koestler has the indispensable inferiority complex, due in 
his case to shortness of stature. He is not, Glory be, homosexual (his only 
lapse from typicalness), but he has obviously had his share of sexual 
worries and has suffered much from being unloved by both sexes. He has 
run from woman to woman, he implies, in search of the perfect relation- 
ship, but either he has never found it or he cannot describe it, since there 
is no detailed portrait of any woman in this first volume. He has also 
moved from language to language; until the age of fourteen, he was 
bilingual in Hungarian and German, with a bias towards Hungarian; 
between fourteen and thirty-five he spoke and wrote mainly in German; 
and since the age of thirty-five, English has become his first language. He 
also had several occupations before settling down to be a writer. First he 
was a student of engineering, but virtually ran away from home before 
the end of the course; then he was a settler in Palestine, later a tramp who 
tried his hand unsuccessfully at a series of jobs and starved for days on 
end, then a political correspondent in the Middle East and in Paris, and 
finally, just before Hitler’s rise to power, the highly paid science editor of 
the Ullstein group of papers in Berlin. 

His knowledge of countries and social phenomena is correspondingly 
vast. He remembers the Bela Kun rising as a romantic upheaval in his 
childhood; the Vienna of his student days was a town of wine, women and 
duelling; he knows Palestine and the Middle East; he saw the seamy side 
of French politics and the treacherousness of German life when Hitler was 
coming to power; he flew through the Arctic Circle in the Graf Zeppelin, 
and his second volume will, no doubt, tell us about Russia, Spain, 
England and America. Add to all this that he was writing poems and 
stories in Hungarian in his teens, that he was discussing the meaning of 
life with suicidal Russians in Vienna at the age of twenty, that he was a 
disciple of the Zionist leader, Jabotinsky, shortly afterwards, and that up 
to the age of thirty-five he poured out articles in German on all imaginable 
subjects. He took to Freudianism and Marxism as soon as he discovered 
them, and all through this volume there are signs of a religious thirst for 
an answer to the riddle of life. 
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The book is, then, quite exceptionally rich and readable. It is such a 
compendium of twentieth-century characteristics that it will be read at 
one sitting by all those with a taste for the freshness of a really contempo- 
rary work. But, after reading it, we have to decide on what level it is 
successful and what conclusions can be drawn from this pilgrimage 
through the first half of the century. 

The level is not, perhaps, a very high one. The book misses greatness, 
though we can expect it to be permanent. Koestler is, himself, so conscious 
of being a child of the age that he tends in places to make the design too 
symmetrical. He begins with the year of his birth and shows how many of 
the events of those twelve months foreshadowed the great changes through 
which he was to live. This savours of a journalistic trick, and the cleverness 
repeats itself in the description of each of the crises of his career. Also, his 
vivid narrative is broken up by patches of essay writing, not all of which 
are justifiable in the places where they occur; for instance, we are given a 
chapter on the sober usefulness of Parisian brothels, but this is neither very 
valuable in itself nor sufficiently linked to the story of Koestler’s own 
development. He has an interesting passage on the dangers of feuilleton 
writing, as practised in Continental journalism, yet he has not quite cured 
himself of the habit. A more serious weakness is that the people in his life, 
while neatly sketched in, all appear rather remote and seen from the same 
distance; the most elaborately described is King Feisal, whom he saw only 
once. In an autobiography, one would have expected the emphasis to be 
on the Koestler story rather than on news interest. His system of values 
veers away at times from the personal to the ideological. Again this may 
be typical, and is certainly better than self-pity and sentimentality, but it 

means that the book is slightly coarse, and its coarseness is increased by 
the occasional vulgarity of the style; e.g. 


The longing to embrace the perfect cause turned me into a Casanova of 
Causes; the phantom chase after Helena followed the same pattern. The 
form of the rash changed, but the disease remained the same; a glandular 
condition called absolutitis. 


He writes English far better than most Englishmen, but his thoughts 
and feelings are not perfectly melted into the language. His writing is 
smart, not deeply satisfying. 

As for his conclusions, he is probably saving them up for a later instal- 
ment. However, he suggests two general principles. The first is that 
individual development consists in gradually discarding the protective 
crust of personality formed in childhood and youth. After another ten 
years’ effort, he hopes to have shaken off all the hard flakes, and to stand 
naked and himself. The second is that, having run through the ideologies, 
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one arrives at a belief in God. A quotation from the Catholic, Claudel, 
appears on the title page: 


I fled in vain; everywhere I found the Law ; 


but Claudel would be furious to find himself later bracketed with Rousseau. 
Koestler appears to commit himself to nothing more than a Rousseauistic 
Deism. He quotes Rousseau on the Divine Principle: ‘It is to our souls 
what our soul is to our body.’ This again is our present-day religion, but 
Koestler, like most of us, believes in it much more faintly than Rousseau 
did. It is not in the centre of his book, but pinned in as an afterthought at 
the beginning and hinted at only in passing. The book, as a whole, is a 
wry commentary on the messiness and tragedy of life; the best-laid 
schemes go wrong, political and personal enthusiasms end in disillusion, 
a whole family is massacred by Hitlerism. Perhaps this sense of tragedy, 
slightly out of focus, accounts for the fact that the best-written and most 
memorable page in the book is a magnificent Chinese story, told by 
Koestler to illustrate the atmosphere among intellectuals in Germany 
when the Weimar Republic, while still appearing intact, was crumbling 
before Hitlerism. It is the story of the executioner Wang Lun: 


His ambition was to be able to behead a person with a stroke, so swift 
that, in accordance with the law of inertia, the victim’s head would 
remain poised on his trunk, in the same manner as a plate remains un- 
disturbed on the table if the tablecloth is pulled out with a sudden jerk. 

Wang Lun’s great moment came in the seventy-eighth year of his life. 
On that memorable day he had to despatch sixteen clients from this world 
of shadows to their ancestors. He stood as usual at the foot of the scaffold, 
and eleven shaven heads had already rolled into the dust after his inimit- 
able master-stroke. His triumph came with the twelfth man. When this man 
began to ascend the steps of the scaffold, Wang Lun’s sword flashed with 
such lightning speed across his neck that the man’s head remained where 
it had been before, and he continued to walk up the steps without knowing 
what had happened. When he reached the top of the scaffold, the man 
addressed Wang Lun as follows: 

‘O cruel Wang Lun, why do you prolong my agony of waiting when you 
dealt with the others with such merciful and amiable speed ?’ 

Wher he heard these words, Wang Lun knew that the work of his life had 
been accomplished. A serene smile appeared on his features; then he said 
with exquisite courtesy to the waiting man: 

‘Just kindly nod, please.’ 


This story makes us catch our breath, because we can give it a still wider 
application. Voltaire would have loved it, but not Rousseau. 
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MAU MAU AND THE KIKUYU, by L.S.B. Leakey. (Methuen, pp. xi, 115, 
7s. 6d.) This remarkable example of publishing enterprise contains two 
sections of unequal value. The analysis of the traditional life, land, mar- 
riage, initiation, religion, magic, is done with insight and clarity, as 
befits a ‘white Kikuyu’, the son of missionaries, an initiate into the tribal 
age-groups, now known as a foremost authority on East African arche- 
ology. The second half seems hastier, as though written for the occasion, 
with brief political notes on the situation since the coming of the European 


and some very general paragraphs on the present crisis, which Dr Leakey | 


believes to have developed from a revolutionary movement forced to show 
its hand too soon. His handling of the crux of the matter, land and 
institutions, is quite masterly. In their expansion in the seventeenth 
century, the Agikuyu settled south across the Chania river in large estates, 
githaka, owned by family groups, with many ahoi, tenants, who followed 
the usual shifting cultivation, made more episodic by the need to hold a 
‘Maginot line’ of fortified villages against raiding Masai. In 1902, these 
lands around Kiambu were deserted for the comprehensive reason of 
smallpox, rinderpest, drought and locusts. It was at this point that the 
first Iand cessions were made. . . . Subsequent history is shown as a 
Kikuyu attempt to get back the land, exacerbated by the destruction of 
the tribal equilibrium, and the good-natured ignorance and contempt of 
the new owners. It was not until 1929 that officialdom formally recog- 
nized the tribal system of councils, kyama, in the grades, bururi (district), 
rugongo (ridge), mwaki (fire-unit), itura (village). Dr Leakey recommends 
for the future: new land won through water-holes, greater security for the 
‘squatters’, land-titles (tidlydee), proper wages and freehold in towns, 
instruction in birth control, a gradual abandonment of bride price, better 
character-training, ‘real’ Christianity, including an end to colour bar and 
differential pay, and more English instead of Kiswahili. There is only one 
caveat: Dr Leakey is not a modest man, and the frustration of defending 
the tribe against the philistine indifference of white Nairobi inevitably 
tells in his emotional attitude, most subtly in the extra clarity a com- 
pressed narrative must give to institutions. H. V. L. 8. 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE WAR, by George Kirk, with an introduction 
by Arnold Toynbee. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
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International Affairs. (Oxford University Press, pp. 497, 42s.) ‘Lo, all 
our pomp of yesterday,’ reads the motto on the title page of this massive 
and well-documented volume in the series of Chatham House surveys 
covering the period 1939-46. And with this ironical evocation - doubly 
ironical since the words are Kipling’s - the theme is set and the story un- 
folds to the now familiar accompaniment of learned variations on the 
subject of decline and fall, from Professor Toynbee’s brief introduction to 
the author’s last lingering reflections on the rise of the Soviet menace. We 
are spared nothing, except possibly the exhilaration of having the 
significance of the Axis defeat graphically brought home. Mr Kirk is too 
good a scholar to miss any event of importance, and his footnotes are 
crammed with references to governmental sources and press reports in 
every language. If there is a lacuna it is not of the factual kind. Successive 
chapters deal briefly and succinctly with the political background in 1939, 
the military ebb and flow until Alamein, Anglo-French relations, the 
Middle East Supply Centre (discussed by Mr Guy Hunter), the Egyptian, 
Syrian and Zionist bids for independence (so described by the author), 
the former Italian colonies, and France’s troubles in North Africa. Little 
of any consequence is omitted, and the organization of the material is 
masterly. A particularly valuable chapter is devoted to the complex 
manceuvrings by governments and oil companies in and around the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

It is, however, scarcely possible to judge so authoritative a publication 
on its technical merits alone. These are considerable; Mr Kirk’s grasp of 
the interrelation of the manifold factors at work is probably unrivalled. 
Where he lays himself open to criticism is in mingling the roles of narrator 
and advocate. The almost unrelieved tedium of American scholarship has 
made most of us more tolerant of the Crocean principle that history is 
politics. But Crocean subjectivism has its own pitfalls. The historian with 
an axe to grind requires at least one or two other historians to keep watch 
on his conclusions. Mr Kirk emerges in this volume as a passionate 
defender of the settled policy of building on the alliance between Britain 
and Arab nationalism. Everything that interfered with this scheme, and 
in the end helped to ruin it: French obstruction, Russian intrigue, 
American scepticism, Turkish obstinacy, above all Zionist intransigence, 
comes under the flail of his indignation. Sarcasm and invective are not 
spared. All this makes for lively reading, and does not notably interfere 
with the narrative, but it results in a curious distortion of perspective. 
Events of world-wide significance are judged in the light of their impact 
upon the complicated mosaic of personal and political relations in some 
petty Middle Eastern capital. In the end one comes to feel that the whole 
struggle between the Western Powers, the Axis and the Soviet Union was 
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marginal to the ambitious scheme (or dream) of fashioning a stable 
alliance between British policy and pan-Arabism. This may have been 
how the insiders, or some of them, viewed the scene, but the historian, 
even if he shared their feelings at the time, ought to be able to stand back 
from the subject and dissect it impartially. In Mr Kirk’s narrative the 
passions aroused during those stormy years still dictate the choice of 
emphasis. In view of the learned scorn he directs against relatively 
obscure propagandists, who at least did not lay claim to the title of 
historian, it is odd that he should devote so large a part of what is supposed 


to be an analytical survey to the purposes of political warfare. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


THE DENTON WELCH JOURNALS. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) The diaries, 
unfortunately rather expurgated, of one of the most remarkable person- 
alities to emerge in English writing during the last few years. These pages 
are, naturally, less finished than those of his other works. They contain a 
fair amount of insignificant material, overheard conversations, descriptions 
of people seen in the streets or on country rides, the menus of lunches, etc. 
Welch’s version of the sort of things all writers jot down to ease their 
nagging consciences. The rest, like his novels and short stories, has the 
precise innocence and intelligence we would expect from a sensitive child 
who, just before adolescence, had been gifted with perfect speech. It is 
wise and pathetic, sexually indeterminate, yet at times more ruthless than 
a grown man can be, filled with a jackdaw-like interest in bright details, 
and untouched by general ideas, except those of mystery and death, 
which begin in childhood. A few reflections on writing show that Welch 
was more adult as an artist than as a man. Mr Jocelyn Brooke con- 
tributes an excellent introduction. 


NEWMAN’S WAY. by Sean O’Faolain. (Longmans Green and Co., 25s.) 
Books on the rich peculiarities of the Victorians are turned out nowadays 
like plum puddings. This one, on the Newman family, is as good and as 
fruity as one expects. Mr O’Faolain puts Newman back into his family 
setting as one might put a swan back among the brood of ducks with 
which it was reared. But what does Mr O’Faolain really think about 
Newman? He expresses great admiration, yet Lytton Strachey’s shadow 
falls across the book. We are not allowed to ignore the traces of snobbish- 
ness in the Cardinal and, curiously enough, the most attractive character 
in the volume is the beef-eating father of the whole sublime and ridiculous 
clutch. 


PURITY OF DICTION IN ENGLISH VERSE, by Donald Davie. (Chatto 
and Windus, 14s.) A collection of essays by a specialist in English litera- 
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ture who is interested in the quality of poetry. His general argument is 
that eighteenth-century English verse is a great deal better than it is 
usually thought to be. He supports this thesis by admirable anaylses of the 
work of several poets, from Johnson to Charles Wesley, and by compari- 
sons with the poetry of other periods. 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF MAN, by J. B. Bamborough. (Longmans Green 
and Co., 20s.) A careful academic study of the psychological assumptions 
behind Shakespeare’s characterization and Renaissance literature in 
general. These assumptions were not created afresh at the Renaissance, 
but are a continuation of medieval thinking; therefore, we should look 
at Shakespeare’s characters from that angle rather than from our own. 
This is, perhaps, being too academically thorough. If Shakespeare is worth 
reading, he is worth reading in our own way. But Mr Bamborough’s book 
provides a useful corrective, and is a good example of scrupulous writing. 
J. G. W. 


MOZART IN SALZBURG, by Max Kenyon. (Putnam & Co. Ltd., pp. 
222, 215.) It is a pleasure to pick up a book as well produced as this one. 
An attractive dust-jacket is a foretaste of admirable type and illustrations. 
Nor does one’s enjoyment stop here (as with some books). After a glance 
inside at a reproduction of the well-known portrait, one plunges at once 
into the current of Mr Kenyon’s easy prose and is carried comfortably 
upon it (except for a snag or two in the shape of misplaced colloquialisms) 
to the end of ‘A Chapter after the Last’ and the Appendix. The historical 
‘Prelude’ which includes the arrival of Leopold Mozart in Salzburg and 
the birth there of his son Wolfgang Amadeus (who with his sister 
‘Nannerol’ were the only survivors of a family, at which infant mortality 
seems to have struck with a severity unusual even for the eighteenth cen- 
tury) leaves one a little dizzy from its Presto. But after this the book 
proceeds allegro with the life of the Mozart family. The Appendix is a new 
account of the famous kick with which Mozart was dismissed from the 
Archbishop’s service. The kick was given by the son of the Archbishop’s 
Chief Chamberlain, and Mr Kenyon concludes that it was a piece of 
horseplay between two young men who had grown up together, not the 
gratuitous insult which it has usually been declared. But it remains to the 
discredit of Archbishop Colleredo and his household. Enough that is un- 
pleasant is known of this Prelate of Salzburg, an aspect of the man which 
does not fully appear from Mr Kenyon’s account of the years during 
which Mozart was his Konzertmeister and Cathedral organist. Rather he 
appears as an ordinary autocract harassed by the Mozarts, father and son, 
who were certainly not gifted with tact. 
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The author, however, is concentrating upon the influences which made | 
of the infant prodigy the mature, immortal musician; and rightly details, — 
but does not enlarge upon, the characters of the people by whom Mozart ~ 
was surrounded except as they affected him. In fact, one regrets that he~ 
has suppressed so much which he obviously knows. More topographical 7 
description of Salzburg would be welcome to those many, even Mozartians, | 
who have never been to the city. Extension and exegesis of the short? 
musical quotations (a little isolated) would help those with a general) 
rather than a musical education, and the references to the composer’s” 
works simply by the Koechel catalogue number and short title are useless | 
to the general reader without access to a musical library. However, the] 
same objections will not be raised by the Mozart student, for whom the 
book admirably fills a gap in the literature on the composer’s life. The 


idea of adding a ‘Discography’ for the gramophone lover is excellent. 
H. A. F, CREWDSON, 


VOYAGE TO WINDWARD: The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by 
J. C. Furnas. (Faber and Faber, 25s.) This should become the standard life 
of Stevenson, in spite of the author’s stylistic eccentricities. R L S emerges 
as a brave figure, with his bad health and his tiresome friends. What aj 
crew they were! Deplorably literary and psychologically infantile — ai 
regular créche of overeducated babies. Gosse, alternately purring andj 
scratching ; flag-flapping Henley, all smut and fake sensibility; exhausted,} 
elegant Lang; and the Colvins, one a bore and the other a suburban) 
Madame Sabatier. To this set was added a neurotic elderly wife. Stevenson) 
escaped into his books: R LS killed him with overwork. It is astonishing 
how good so much of the writing is. One can glimpse beneath the perpetual 
adolescent another figure, morbid and cynical, the author of The Ebb Tide, 
Weir of Hermiston, and the too little read Fables. The paradoxes of hi 
personality — the shadow of Calvin falling perpetually across the sun — 
have led to a continuous underrating of his powers. He was more than a 
writer of boy’s books and more than a tricky stylist. He had an ethic 
Without the incessant compulsion to get off thousands of words to his) 
publisher, with more intelligent friends and a less trying wife, he might 
have become a great writer instead of a fascinating minor one. Except, off 
course, that great writers become great writers in any circumstances,” 
Stevenson was one of the last, and not the least tragic, victims of thé 
Victorian Compromise. JOHN DAVENPORT. | 








